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Sweet, my sweet, come—don't you know 
You must break all bonds and with me go 
Out from the darkness, away from here? 


Come, lam waiting you, sweet, my dear— 
Come to the land of Love with me, 
lo Love's white palace beside the sea, 


The Marked Stone. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ A PIECE OF PATOH- 
WORK,” “SOMEBODY'S DAUGHTER,”’ 
‘‘,~ MIDSUMMER FOLLY,’’ 
‘“WEDDED HANDS,”’ 

ETO., BTC, 











CHAPTER VI. 


10,” obsegved Stephen Gifford pleasantly, 
\ ‘your fair treasure-trove stays at White 
Towers, Mr. Dermot?” 

“You heard what my sister said, and 
know as mucb about it as I do,’’ returned 
Dermot sulkily. 

Entering the great hall of the eastern 
tower on his way upto bed from the kitchen 
where be had been superintending the sup- 
perof Gurthand Lady, he had rather to 
his surprise, found his brother's secretary 
standing on the bearskin rug betore the 
siowly-fading fire, 

Dermot did not like Mr, Gifford; be never 
‘goton’”’ with him, and just now he was 
tired and cross and sleepy; along day in 
thé Douse, with nothing to do, being most 
distasteful to him, 

‘‘Miss Musgrave appears very pleased,’’ 
wenton the secretary smoothly, with a side- 
long glance at the handsome cross-looking 
Dermot, 

‘‘Does she? I’m glad to hear it,’”’ 

“I thought she seemed so, Mr, Mus- 
grave aiso,’’ 

“Ob, hel’ ejaculated Dermot slightly 
surprised. 

“It is hardly to be wondered at, consider- 
ing the circumstances—and bis fancies,’’ 

‘Ob, you only call them ftancies?’’ queri- 
ed the young man, stroking Gurth’s shag- 
gy head. 

“Don’t your” Stephen Gifford smiled a 
smile that was meant to convey a great 
deal. 

‘‘Durward’s one thing and 1’m another!’’ 
said Dermot bluntly, moving towards the 
door in the panelled wall with his dogs in 
cose attendance. ‘He’s welcome to his 
fancies, and my treasure trove as you call 
her, too, I don’t want her!” 


“The boy bas more sense than both his 
brothers put together, young Lear as he is’”’ 
wuuttered Gifford, as the door closed; and 
‘hen added musingly, with his eyes fixed 
upon the fire, *‘It is strange—even to me it 
i¢ Strange! I should like to know how it 
willend.”” He raised his head with an odd 
smile, and stood for a moment as if listen- 
ing, but there was no sound but the crack- 
ling ofthe fireand the ticking ofan old 
clock, the pendulum of which swang 
*slemnly in a corner of the great hall. 
“Slient to-night,” he maid. ‘Weil, time 
will show; and with this reflection he 
webt on to bed too, 

. 7 . * * e 

‘osalie Redferne, staying at White 
Towers, making ber home within ita frown- 
1Dg Walls, was surely as much out of place 
as such a bright and blithe little creature 
could be, Not that in the least she seemed to 
feel so, 

Sh6 wes romantic for one thing, and 
W bite Towers was delightfully weird and 

and strange; and for another she dread- 
irs. Brierley and Wavelscombe. 
f experiences as lady’scompanion had 


not been over-pleasant, and it was mere 
play to be companion to pretty Cordelia 
Musgrave. 

But was she that? Little Rosalie, before 
she had been there a fortnight at White 
Towers, began to laugh at the notion, being 
avery shrewd little woman in her quaint 
way. 

Cordelia was always kind to her, almos 
as fond and gentle asa motherly elder sis- 
ter could have been; and during the long 
days when the great snowfall imprisoned 
the Castle inmates, they spent a good deal 
ot time together in Mise Musgrave’s sitting 
room, ornow and then exploring the al- 
most endless passages and corridors of the 
east and central towers. 

Sir Dunston had always a kind word and 
a smile for her, and always welcomed her 
with gentle courtesy whenever she thrust 
her golden head within his study; the secre- 
tary always treated her with all possible 
deterence and politeness—a politeness which 
she responded to by hating bim intensely; 
even stiff old Margery and grumpy old 
Dan relaxed to the pretty blue-eyed fairy; 
but Rosalie’s own private opinion was tbat 
she ought to have been called the compan- 
ion of Durward Musgrave. 

Somehow it mostly came about that these 
two spent most of their time together. 

Never in his whole life had Durward 
Musgrave seemed to forget himself, bis 
nerves and his comtorts, as he didin his 
zeal to please and amuse all he could Rosa- 
lie Redterne. 

He read to her—and he could not read 
well—he was a good musician, and he play- 
ed to ber on Cordelia’s old piano, and the 
little lady herself played and sang in a 
sweet ringing voice, which was almost lost 
in the great room. 

When the trost broke and the snow mel- 
ted, he even forsook bis cushioned chair 
and rugs by the buge wood fires, and, wear- 
ing a great-coat, walked with herin the 
neglected little park, with its stunted trees 
and moss-grown paths. In fact, be was 
wonderfully obliging, good-tempered, and 
com plaisant. 

Now and then however, when anything 
vexed or crossed him, there would be a dis- 
play of petulance, an outbreak of complain- 
ing and scolding, and exhibition of bad- 
temper, weakness, and selfishness which 
astonished and almost disgusted HKosalie. 
It was not like a man, the girl would tiink, 
with @ scornful toss of her blond head; and 
certainly Dermot she bardly saw at all 
except at meals, and, when she did see him 
she quarrelied with him. 

‘Jt isn’t my fault,’ said Dermot sulkily 
to his sister, when one day she gently re- 
monstrated with bim as to this state of 
things. ‘‘I don’t want to quarrel with her, 
the little witch! Why doesn’t she let me 
alone, with her floutings and sneerings, the 
little minx! If I am an ignorant thick- 
headed fool it’s no business of hers, I would 
like to know?”’ 

“Oh, Dermot, my dear, she doesn’t call 
you that!’ Cordelia remonstrated, rather 
acandalized. 

“Doesn’t she? Something very much 
like it, at any rate. She makes me see 
pretty plainly that shethinksit. I know 
thet I shall shake her one of these days if 
she doesn’t keep that vitrio! tongue of hers 
quiet. I should have done it before, only 
she’s such a baby.” 

“You always seem to be quarreiling,”’ 
said Cordelia sadly. ‘I do wish you could 
agree.’’ 

“Well, it isn’t my fault. J don’t want to 
quarrel with ber. Why doesn’t she let 
me alone?” persisted Dermot harking back 
to his grievance. ‘‘There’s Durward al- 
ways ready to talk his soft poetry twaddie 





to her, or make a rowon that piano. Let 
her listen to Dim and not bother me. ] 
' don’t want her fshe thinks I’m idiot 








because I can’t quote yards of baider- 
dash and haven't read every book that was 
ever put within covers, let her think so; I 
don’t care, It isn’t my fault, is it?’’ 

“I think it is!’—Cordelia glanced up at 
him as he stood beside her, on the rug, be- 
forethe buge fire in the great hall of the 
central tower, thinking how handsome her 
boy looked, and how cross. ‘'Roaalie does 
not dislike you, and she would not say all 
those funny little sbarp things it you would 
be Just a little polite to her, instead of so 
very gruff and grim, dear. You forget too 
that you saved her life, and that she is 
grateful to you for it,”’ 

**) don’t forget it,” returned Dermot un- 
graciously. ‘But, if I did, it’s her business 
to remember it, not mine, Astor ber grati- 
tude, I don’t want her gratitude; and ali I 
can say js, that she’s gota precious queer 
way of showing it.’ And with that he 
whistied to his dogs, and stalked out of the 
hall, and Cordelia saw bin, a moment later, 
go striding past the window. 

Now it chanced that Miss Redferne had 
overheard every word of this vonversation, 
tor she had been crouched up in a iittie re. 
cess of the great hearth, within afew feet 
of the speakers, 

Mischief bad kept her silent at first, then 
anger, and, as Cordelia went out softly, she 
rose and stood in the firelight, clenching 
her little fists, biting ber lip, and feeling al 
together insulted and Ill-used, 

That impertinent cross boy, how dared 
he call her names like thai? Witch anu 
minx indeed! And just, too, when she bad 
really been feeling remorsetul for having 
teased him so; for Durward bad had one of 
bis petulant fits half-an-bour since, and, 
upon ber deciining to play for him and re- 
tusing to read, had peevishly expressed a 
wish to be left alone to restore his nerves 
by means ofa nap. 

Miss Redterne had been nearly a month 
at White Towers now, and be bad got upon 
sufficiently familar terme with her to in 
duige in a dignified sulk pretty often. 

“I'L go out,’’ she said, after staring at the 
fire torsome minutes, ‘And if Durwara 
chooses to wake up presently and want 
me toread fo him, hecan. He is likea 
great baby, I declare, making « fuss about 


the cold and about the draughts asif he 


had been born and brought up ina hot 
house. I don’t believe he is really any 
more ijl than anybody 6ise,’’ 

She ran out of the hall, through the chil- 
ly winding passages, up the narrow stone 
staircase of the eastern tower, to her room. 
It was next to Miss Muagrave’s, and when 
she was ready she tapped lightly at Corde- 
lia’s door, heard an answering ‘Come in!’ 
and entered. 

“What going out, Rosy?” said Cordelia in 
some surprise. 

“Yes, I’m tired of being indoors; I 
thought I should like just « little waik be- 
tore we have our tea. You don’t want me, 
Cordelia, do you?” 

‘No, dear—of course not; but I’m afraid 
it is rather cold tor you. Durward has 
been complaining of it dreadfully,”’ 

“J am not made of sugar!’’ said Konalie 
sausily. 

Cordelia opened her eyes widely and 
stared a little. HKeally, the child said it 
almost as Dermot might have done, she 
thought. 

“No, you are certainly not delicate, alight 
as you are. Only strong people can bear 
our winters; anyone who is delicate they 
try severely.’’ 

“But,’? began Hosalie, knitting her brows 
and blushed and stopped. 


“ Bat—what?”’ 

“Your brother is not really delicate, is 
he?’”’ 

‘Durward? Yes, very. Surely you can 
tell that, my dear? 

g | De £ 6 (alex %he cid not ke ts 








say that she thought Durward made the 
greatest possibile furs for the smallest pos- 
sible reason, so she faltered— 

“But you are not, or Dermot?’ 

“IT am not very strong, Koaalle, nor is Sir 
Dunaton, but we are not either of us so de. 
cate as Durward. As tor Dermot, he is 
much stronger than any of us—and he re- 
sembies bis mother, and she was not ours, 
youknow, But, Durward's heart is weak, 
weasreafraid. indeed, we know it is,”’ 

“Then that is wheat makes him so—so 
odd,” observed the girl half to herself, with 
a pensive nod of comprehension at the fire. 
“JT—I—thougbt be was so peevish, and so 
easily put out, Cordelia,” she said with a 
contrite glance at Miss Musgrave, 

“I’m afraid he is,” added Cordelia gent- 
ly, “But we must make allowances for 
him poor fellow—on—on all acoounts, Kosa- 
lie—particularly you, dear,’’ 

‘Why particularly me?’’ questioned the 
girl, with a look of wonder, 

‘Why?’ repeated Cordelia, a delicate 
crimson rising in her pale cheeks as her 
eyelids drooped before the girl’s straigut- 
forward gaze. ‘I—I mean because you are 
#o much witb bim, and because he likes 
you so much dear,’”’ 

Rosalie shook ber head, 

‘Do you think he likes me so much, 
Oordeita?’’ 

‘‘Don’t you know he does?’”’ 

“Nol You are fond of me, I know, and 
Sir Dunston likes me, but Durward, al- 
though he tries to keep me by bim all the 
time, and does all hecan to please me, 
doesn’t, 1 believe, really like me ae bit bet- 
ter than— Dermot himself does,” 

“Le that quite poor Dermot's fault, Rosa- 
lie?’’ 

Conscience caused Romalie to blush rathe 
gulitily, as she cast a quaint deprecating 
g ance at the sweet grave face besiije her. 

“Well—er—perhaps it isn’t, quite. Kut 
then it isn’t my fault either, Cordelia; I'd 
be nice to bim if be would only be nice 
to me,” 

“And he would bealce to youilf you 
would be nice to bim,”’ 

“Would he?” said Rosalie, raising her 
eyebrows doubttully. 

“I am sure he would, Just try it Koma 
lie,”’ 

“Well, porbaps lI will, Butif Ido he'll! 
only frown and snub ine, and go stalking 
off with bis dogs, Just as he always does, | 
know.”’ 

“Not if you keep that sharp little tongue 
ot yours more in order,” said Cordelia. 

“On, that borrid tongue of mine!’ crivd 
Rosalie. “J know itis hateful; but wiat 
can I do? It seems that sometimes J can't 
help saying things whith stlogs in their 
tails,’’ 

“Can’t you?” said Miss Musgrave, am |- 
ing. ‘Well, try not to let them ating Dor- 


mot any more, dear, at any rate. I arm al- 
ways sorry when you do,” 
“Well, 1 won’t then,’” said Rosalie, 


stamping ber feet witu an air of resolution, 
‘‘But you know, Cordelia, he is always try- 
ing toshow whata silly thing be thinks 
me, Now isn't he?’ 

“But aren’t you always trying t show 
that your opinion of him ts not very fat- 
tering?’ queried Cordelia gently, 

Hosalie laughed, biushed, frowned, and 
finally stared pensively at the fire. Corde. 
lia, manding beside ber, bad drawn tie 
girl’s arms about her waist and stood look- 
ing down at the lovely little face thought 
fully. Looking up presently, and meeting 
her grave eyes, Romalie said impulsively 

“Cordelia, may | ask you something?’ 

“Of course, my dear.’’ 

“J sha’n’t offend you?” 
you will not.’’ 

‘Then, why is it that Dermot isn’t like 


“No, I am sure 


her peopie Key al Sir sto! 


Durward? Why it that he does tkr 
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1—I can’t put it nicely, somehow,” she said 
hesitating and flushing, “but you know 
what I mean, Cordelia—don't you?” 

‘Yea, I know, Rosalie.’’ 

“Then, why is it?” questioned the girl 
timidly. 

‘My dear, I can hardly tell you,” replied 
Cordelia in a troubled voice: “It is my 
fault, 1 am afraid, or partly mine, I should 
have tried earlier than I didto alter things. 
We all neglected Dermot more or less, | 
know, and that just at the time when he 
snould have received the most care—ten 
yearsago. ut it would never have been 
80, | often think, but for Dunston’s great 
sorrow—poor fellow!” 

‘Sir Danston’s great sorrow?’ echoed 
Rosalie, but the question which was #0 ob. 
viously upon her tongue was checked by 
Cordelia with a light touch upon her lips, 

* One of these days I wil! tell you, dear— 
to-night, perbaps. You are one of us, that 
in, you have a right to know,I mean! Yes, 
itis right for you to know. (Go now, or 
you will mins your walk, and {ft is nearly 
dark already;’’ 


—— 


CHAPTER VII. 


LITTLE awed and more than a little 
A puzzied, Rosalie went out of the room. 
The pretty little creature had very 
sharp eyes and keen wits, and brief as her 
realjence beneath its old roof had been, she 
had already become convinoed that there 
was something about White Towers which 
set it apart from ail the homes of men and 
women that she bad ever seen. 

Sometimes, stealing through its great 
oaken halls, or ita sombre rooms, or its 
obilly silent stone passages the girl would 
fancy that there was something solemn, 
brooding and mysterious in the very air. 

The fancy was upon her very strongly as 
she ran down the stone stairs—so strongly 
that she shivered a littie, and even glanced 
behind her timidly as she crossed the great 
shadowy hall of the eastern tower,and open- 
ing the side door, she stepped out into the 
keen alr of the December evening. 

The girlturned towards the emal! arch- 
way through which she could most readily 
reach the little park, along the neglected 
paths of which she was fond of wandering; 
but she certainly did not expect, when 
presently running along with full speed, to 
atuinbie and fall into the arms of Dermot 
Musgrave, 

Nhe did so, however, and Gurth and Lady, 
quite as inuch astonished as the two princ!- 
pal actors in the collision, friaked and 
barked wildly, and evidently enjoyed it 
very much, 

“I—I beg your pardon!’’ faltered Kosalie, 
blushing, looking up timidly at the tall 
young inan, who with a self. suppressed ex- 
clamation, had released himself from her 
grasp with very little ceremony. “I hope 
I didn’t hurt you?” 

“Hurt me!” echoed Dermot scornfully. 
“What wasthe matter? Were you tright- 
ened?” 

“Frightened? No, what should frighten 
mer” 

‘What did you rash along #0 for then, as 
if there were a soore of goblina at your 
heels?"’ 

“I usually do out here; it is better than 
walking—one ge #0 oold.’’ 

‘| dare say you do’’—gilanocing down at 
her little igure as though he thought there 
was not much of her to get cold—“I’d be 
more careful if 1 were you; you’!l! betumb- 
ling over something worse than me if you 
don't look out.’’ 

His manner wae ungracious, almost sul- 
len, and he stood looking at her with his 
handa in his pockets very much as though 
he wished her to get out of his way. 

Had it not been for her recent talk with 
Cordelia it is certain that Miss Redferne 
would have promptly resented this lack of 
courtesy and expressed her dissatisfaction 
in no measured terms. 

But, as it was, she sturdily repressed the 
Inclination, and said in a obarming tone ot 
candor and humility— 

“Yea, 1 know I’m very stupid—I must 
try and be more careful. Why, if I were 
to fall and sprain my ankle in one of these 
out-of-the- wey old paths, | might lie there 
all night, uniess dear old Gurth found me 
again—and you.”’ 

Dermot’s trown relaxed a little. This 
apparently innocent speech was a very art- 
ful one, 

He did not want her “soft carneying 
speeches,’’ he told himself, though wonder- 
ing intensely why she bad taken into her 
head to bestow them upon him; but he was 
softened by the com plement to Vurth, and, 
seeing ber put her arme fearleasly round 
the dog’s shaggy neck, and upshrinking- 
ly receive a caress from the broad red ton- 
gue, be relented still more towards the 
‘little minx.’ 

‘*Yes,"’ he said, “it would have been 
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pretty bed for you that day if it hadn’t been 
for old Gurtb.” 

‘And if it badn’t been for you. I don’t 
think Garth could have carried me home, 
to White Towers, dear old doggie he is, I 
often think I should like tobe aman. It 
must be splendid to be so strong — like 
you are.” 

“Ob, beinu strong isn’t everything, you 
know!” rejoined Dermot generously, with 
a condescending glance at the little fairy 
figur. 

“Perbaps not,” aeasented Rosalie, shak- 
ing her golden head; “but it is as good as 
anything, I think, and better than a great 
many things. Ob, what was itthet I was 
going to ask you? Let me think!’ Oertain- 
ly it was necessary to do so, until that 
moment she had not the remotest idea of 
asking bim anything; but the success 
which had so far attended her efforteto “be 
nice to him’’ was, she felt, so satisfactory 
that it would only be prudent to try the 
charm a little longer, ‘Ob, I know,” she 
exclaimed, after a moment’s pause with 
her finger on her lip—‘‘will you tell me the 
nearest way to get to the lake, please?”’ 

‘The lake? Why, it’s on the other side of 
the park, clone to the edge of the dales,”’ 

‘Oh, dear,’’ cried Rosalie, duabiously 
giancing about her—“how tiresome! And 
it is getting so dark, too. I don’t believe I 
shall ever be able to find it by myself.’’ 

“That you won’t! Why do you want to 
go there? Won't the morning do?”’ 

“No. I want some bulrushes’’. 

“What do you want bulrushes for?” de- 
manded Dermot curiously. 

“To copy for a ecreen I am trying to 
paint. It is for Oordelia’’ 

“On, for Cordelia, is it? Won’t to-morrow 
dor” 

“Not so well. 1 wanted to get them ail 
grouped to-night. Well, I suppose! can 
find it; 1 can but try.’”’ 

“You'll Just go tumbling in if you do— 
that’! be about the size of it. Look here,’’ 
Dermot hesitated, remembering an occa- 
sion when he had somewhat bashfully prof- 
fered his escort in the place of Durward, 
who had aheadache and was in a bad 
temper, and how it had been curtly de- 
clined by the young lady—‘“‘look here,”’ he 
repeated, ‘If you must have them to-night, 
1’1l go with you if you like.”’ 

“Oh, will you?” cried the siren eagerly. 
“How good of you! But it will give you 
too much trouble, I’m afraid.”’ 

“No, it won’t. I might as well walk 
that way asany other; besides, you'd never 
got the things up if you found the water. 
They want a pretty bard tug, I can tell you. 
Come along!”’ 

Aa ashbe tripped along by the side of her 
eacort, Miss Rosalie mentally paid a sin- 
cere compliment to Cordelia’s penetration. 

Now and then the roughness of the weed. 
grown and neglected paths forced her to 
clutch his hand or coataleeve, an infliction 
which he really bore with commendable 
abllity. 

But to hold her tongue, and thereby run 
the risk the risk of elapsing into the old 
state of affairs, was not at ail the little lady’s 
policy, #o presently she began with a shud- 
der, which was only half affected, as they 
turned intoa gloomy vista of the tangled 
prickly undergrowth and dark stunted 
pines. 

“What made you talk just now about 
ghosts and goblins?”’ 

“You made me think of them coming 
along atsuch a space. Why?’ 

‘‘You made me think of the oi d German 
forest goblin, the Eri-king. This leoks 
just the place for him.’’ 

“The what king?’ inquired Dermot 
bluntly. 

“The Eri-king.”’ 

‘Never heard of him before, Well? 
What did be do?”’ 

“Oh, it isn’t anything much,’”’ she an- 
swered brightly; ‘‘only a sort of fairy-tale, 
you know! I dare say you will think it 
stupid. This Erl-king is supposed to be a 
forest goblin, who lurks about among the 
trees in dark woods—the Black Forest prin- 
ctpally, I think—and who springs out upon 
travelers, and who runs away with chil- 
dren if he can catch them.,”’ 

“Ob, that’s his game is it?’”” Dermot com- 
mented, with a half-amused, half-contem p- 
tuous look. ‘‘He’s worse than the English 
ones—I never heard them running away 
with any youngsters, This does look the 
place for that sort of customer though.”’ 

“All White Towers looks. that I think,” 
said Rosalie involuntarily; and Dermot 
gianced at her with sudden doubt and sus- 
picion in his dark eyes, 

‘“‘What do you mean by that?’ he asked 
abruptly. 

“Nothing,’’ she faltered, wondering if he 
were crossagain. “I only mean that it is 
#0 dark and gloomy and old, such a strange 
echoing place, that there might be fifty 





ghost stories about it” 

“There might be a hundred without any 
ghosts, mightn't there?” said Dermot, 
glancing down at her coolly. 

“Ob, yes—of course! I only meant that | 
oruld fancy it.’’ 

‘You can fancy anything you give your 
mind to, it’s my belief,’ he returned sbhort- 
ly- “Everybody can.’’ 

va don’t think you could,”’ sald Rosalie, 
glancing up at him, with «& little laugh. 
“You have never seen a ghost at White 
Towers, have you?” 

=“Not likely. 1 don’t believe in them, 
Rosalie,”’ 

“You would if you saw one, though,’’ 
she said shrewdly. 

“J should see one if I believed in them, 
you mean,’”’ he rewrted. ‘People who 
don’t believe in the articledon’tseeit. But 
if you make up your mind to seea ghost 
you'll see one, no mistake about that.” 

“Well, unfortunately I don’t believe in 
them a bit,’’ declared Rosalie; ‘so, accord- 
ing to your theory, even White Towers 
won't be haunted for me.’’ 

“J should hope not.’”’ He looked rather 
doubtfully at tno pretty little figure trip- 
ping by his side, and then suddenly added, 
“Took here, Miss Redferne, now we're 
talking aboat it 1’d like to give you a bit of 
advice. If you hear aboutany ghost rab- 
bish up yonder”—with a back ward jerk of 
his head—“don’t you listen to it, no matter 
who tells you, mind—even Cordelia, It’s 
only rubbish, you know, and it will just 
scare you nearly into fits.” 

“Bat why should they talk about such 
things?’ inquired Rosalie, with wide-open 
eyes. 

“Ob, I don’t know! Codelia gets fancies 
into her head sometimes, and Durward’s 
about half cracked over some things; al- 
though’’—with aside glance at her—‘‘it’s 
almost murder to say that to you, I sup- 

” 

Here was a chance for a battle royal; but 
Rosalie resisted the temptation perhaps be- 
cause she had not got the bulrushes yet, al- 
though by this time their feet were crush- 
ing the frost-stifiened grass on the edge of 
the little lake. 

Dermot pegan to pull the tall rushes, 
wrenching them up with strong vigorous 
tugs. 

A pale moon was rising over the dark 
tops of the stunted pines, and its light 
showed great tlakes and patches of ice float- 
ing sluggishly on the still surface of the 
deep green water, 

Rosalie stood with both handsin her mutt 
pensively wutching. Dermot pulled and 
pulled until he had gota fair sized arm- 
ful, Then he stopped. 

“Will this be enough?”’ 

“On, plenty!” cried Rosalie, looking at 
the pile of stiff green wands, ‘‘Thank you 
—they are beauties!’’ She made a little rue- 
ful grimace. “Oh, how wetand soppy they 
are! How shall I carry them?” 

“Pooh—you carry them! What next?’ 
He put them under hisarm without cere- 
mony. ‘I don’t see why you should choose 
to think I’m such a bear asal! that!’’ he 
grumbled. 

Kosalie said nothing, but she gave him 
such a charming giance of deprecation that 
bis cheeks flushed. Both were silent for a 
few minutes, looking at the moonlight on 
the water. 

Gurth and Lady sniffed about among the 
seeds and grass evidently suspecting rats, 

‘How pretty it is!’’said Rosalie, breaking 
the silence. ‘The ice is as brightas glass, 
I suppose the lake will be frozen all vver 
soon?’ 

“By to-morrow morning, if the frost to- 
night ie as sharp as it was last.’’ 

“Strong enough to bear, do you mean?” 

‘‘In « day or 80 at any rate. Do you like 
skating then?’’ 

“I don’t know—I never tried.’’ 

‘‘Because, you know,”’ said Dermot slow- 
ly, as if he didn’t know whether to say it 
or not, if you’d think you’d like it, and 
wouldn’t get sosred, I’ll teach you if you 
like, It’s easy enough.” 

“Bat I haven’tany skates, you know," 
she said. ’ 

‘“‘Noakates? That doesn’t matter! Cor 
delia use to skate here from the time she 
was ten years old—she must have halt a 
dosen pairs,and I dare say some of them 
would fit you. Butdon’tlearn if you don’t 
want to,”’ 

“Ob, butI should like it very much,” 
she declared eagerly; ‘‘and I am not a: bit 
timid! 1’ll ask Cordelia about the skates 
when we get in, ff you are sure that I am 
not too stupid to learn.’’ 

“I don’t think you are stupid all,” said 
Dermot bluntly; “that is when you like,”’ 
he said, as a saving clause, “I never said 
you was stupid that I know of. Don’t you 
think you'd better come in now? It’s get- 





ting pretty late.’ 





Miss Redferene turned away cbedientiy 
from the lake, and Gurthand Lady foi. 
lowed, 
= Either because she was fully satisfied 
with her snocess, or because she did not 
care to risk spoiling it, the girl did not say 
another word until they had passed under 
the archway again, and stood in the great 
court- yard. 

The moon was fully up now, and in its 
silver light White Towers looked its best, 

Rosalie drew a long breath of awe and 
pleasure. 
‘(How lovely it isl’ she said. “It is not 
like a real house—it is a picture! How [ 
wish I bad a sketch of it!" 

“Ask Cordelia then,’’ suggested Dermot 
indifferently; ‘‘she can draw. She has « 
haif a dozen pictures of it, I dare say,’’ 

“] dont wonder; nothing could be more 
beautiful out of tairyland.’’ 

They had advanced slowly until they 
stood almost opposite to the deep portal of 
the central tower, when Rosalie gave a aud- 
den scream and clutehed at her compan- 
ion’s arm. 

“Ob, Dermot look! Whatistbat? What 
is it?”’ 

“What is what?’ asked Dermot disen- 
gaging his arm, but not very abruptly, 
“What is the raatter?”’ 

“Look here—that!’’ cried the girl point. 
ing, ‘‘there on the stones—close to the door! 
Horrible! It is like a stain of biood!’’ 

On one of the stones, direct!y before the 
iron-bound door, there was a stain which 
in the moonlight !ooked like blood newly 
shed. 

It was no larger than a man’s hand, but 
it was gruesome, suggestive, terrible; and 
the girl’s eyes were dilated and her cheeks 
white as she stared at it. 

But Dermot Musgrave, looking too, 
laughed half contemptuously. 

‘Pooh!’ he said. ‘It’s only the shadow.” 

“The shadow?”’ 

“Yes, 1 thought you weren’t timid? A 
bit of moonlight isa fine thing to scream 
at,’’ . 

“Ie it the moonlight?’’ 

“Ot course it is! What else? If it were 
dark you wouldn't see it.’’ 

‘Rut it looks so dreadful!—like blood!” 

“Rubbish! Blood isn’ttheonly red thing 
in the world! The stone has some sortofa 
dark mark on it, that’s what it ie!’’ 

“Then is it there in the daytime?’”’ asked 
Rosalie quickly. 

“Ob, yes,’ Dermot admitted rather awk- 
wardly. “It’s there if you choose to waste 
your time loeking for it! I don’t.” 

“And always like blood, as itis now?’ 
She suppressed a shudder as she looked 
still at the uncanny mark. 

“No quite, It always looks redder in the 
moonlight.” 

“Does it? That is very strange! I wonder 
why?” ‘: 

“How should [know?’”’ Dermot deman- 
ded, in a tone of impatient irascibility. “I 
never knew such a girltoask questions! 
lt is because itis, I suppose. I wouldn’t 
bother my head about it, if I were you. 
Come along—there’s old Dan with the door 
open yonder. Hi, Gurth!—come Lady, old 
lass!’’—and with that he hurried Kosalie 
round to the side-door of the eastern tower, 
giving her no time for further questions; 
but, asshe passed in at the door, she glas- 
ced back nervously at the crimson stain up- 
on the very threshold of White Towers. It 
was like blood indeed! 





CHAPTER VIII. 


HE evenings at White Towers were al. 
T ways quiet, but this particular even- 
ing was decidedly dull. 

Sir Dunston did not appear at dinner, 
sending instead by his cross grained servi- 
tor, Dan, a message to excuse himself. 

Cordelia was even paler and quieter than 
usual; Dermot had relapsed a little, and 
was rather gruff and cross; and Durward 
was so uncompromisingly sulky that little 
Rosalie, perfectly understanding why, wa 
at first amused, then remorseful, and lastly 
indignant. 

She, at any rate was not sorry when bed- 
time came, and she and Oordelis went up 
the old stone staircase to their rooms in the 
eastern turret. 

Somehow Miss Redferne could not rest 
in her tapestry-hung chamber at al! that 
night. 

All sorta of queer uncanny fancies pot 
sessed her—she found herself listening 
with wildly-beating heart and panting 
breath to every sough ofthe wind round 
the old towers, and was hardly able to re 
press a shriek when a mouse ran along 
with a swift clatter behind the worm-eateD 
wainscot. 

There was something uncanny in the night 
she tid herself, disgusted at her own fanel- 
fulness; and finally, unable to bear the 801! 
tude any longer, she stole out into the « 
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ridor, and tapped softly at Cordelia’s door. 

“Rosalie—ob, how you frightened me! 
What is it?” cried Cordelia, rising with a 
nalf-repressed shriek, as the girl, in her 
crimson dressing-gown, and with her flossy 
golden bair all loose about ber shoulders, 
came stealing in, Miss Musgrave had not 
begun to undress, and in the dull light of 
her smouldering wood-fire her tace looked 
white, haggard and drawn. 

«]—I was trightened somehow,” Rosalie 
taltered. “1 don’t know how itis, Cordelia, 
put] couldn’t rest, Sol thought that if 
you were not asleep I might come and ait 
with you for a little while,” 

Telling her that sne might stay all night 
itene liked, Cordelia gently put ber arm 
about the girl’s waist and kissed her. Feel- 
ing the touch of the smooth pale cheek up- 
on ber warm lips as she returned the caress 
tosalie exclaimed quickly— 

“Cordelia, you are crying!” 

“] think I am, a little, Rosalie. Don’t 
mind me dear,’’ 

“But 1 can’t belp minding if you are un- 
happy! What is it?’’ said Rosalie coaxingly 
“Won’t you tell me?”’ 

‘‘My dear, 1 was thinking of the past, and 
that is buta sorrowful business for me,’’ 
replied Cordelia, forcing asad smile, ‘I 
was grieving, a8 1 know poor Dunston must 
be grieving to-night.” 

“Sir Dunston?” 

“Yes, To-day is the anniversary of Made- 
line’s birthday.’’ 

‘‘Madeline?”’ the girl echoed wondering- 
iy. “Cordelia, who was Madeline?”’ 

“She was Duanston’s wife, my dear.’’ 

‘Sir Dunston’s wife!’ Rosalie gave a lit- 
gasp of astonishment, ‘I did not know Sir 
lhunston had ever bad a wife. And is she 
dead ?’’ 

“She had been dead more than ten years 
ago—it was just ten years ago the night 
Dermot found you and brought you here, 
jt is eleyen years ago to-day since they 
were married, and it chanced that it was 
her birthday, too,’”’ 

“Then,” said Rosalie, after a little pause, 
she died before they had been married 
quitea year?”’ 

“Yes,”’ Cordelia assented sadly. “I will 
tell you all about it if you like, Rosalie—it 
is what I meant this afternoon when I spoke 
of Dunston’s great sorrow.”’ 

Kosalie sank down upon her knees on the 
rug, and, with her blue eyes raised ques- 
lioningly to the fair sad face, listened at- 
tentively. 

With ber hand laid caressingly on the 
girl’s golden head, Cordelia was silent for 
4 few momenta, When she spoke it was 
ina low dreamy tone, and her eyes were 
fixed with a far away look upon the slowly 
whitening logs of the sinking fire. 

“You know we are poor, Rosalie—poor 
for people ofour rank, I mean—and that 
We have no other home butthia, We have 
been poor for hundreds of years now—we 
Musyraves—poor, obseure and forgotten! 
\low could we be otherwise with such a 
late upon us—such @ dreadful tate?’’ 

Withdrawing her gaze from the fire she 
suuddered and, looking down at Kosalie, 
‘aw that the girl had grown pale. 

“Oh, Cordelia, what do you mean? What 
late?’’ 

“What did I say?” inquired Cordelia 
hurriedly, 

“You said there was a fate upon the 
Musyraves— a dreadful fate.’’ 

“i should not have said it, 1 have no right; 
| was forgetting,” She paused, passing 
her hands over her eyes. “Forget that I 
Sail it, Rosalie, But no—you have a right 
- knuow—you must know. Ask Dunston, 
vosalie,”? 

“Bot what?” queried the girl timidly, 

‘trinking close to her companion. “I don’t 
understand, Cordelia—ask Sir Dunston 
what?”’ 
_ “Ask him to teli you the legend of White 
lowers,” answered Cordeliaslowly. “No, 
veer than that—ask him to give it to you 
‘bat you may read it for yourself, And 
‘hen, Rosalie’’—bending forward, her great 
dark egés shining with a weird brilliancy— 
“then you will see what your coming to 
White Towers as you did means to us. 
And when you understand—oh, save us 
then, ny dear, save us!” 

Cordelia’s head hed sunk down upon her 
hands, and she sobbed aloud. Awed, ama- 
“eo, and wondering, Kosalie crouched down 
beside her, unable to utter a single word. 
"Ors longtime both were silent, while the 
lading loge grew whiter, the rising wind 
‘noaned about the old turrets, and a flicker- 


‘ng candle sank guttering down into its 
Bock 6°. 


The? . » ; 

» 6 Tace Which Miss Musgrave presently 
raised from her hands was so drawn and 
“aggard and wild that from sheer pity 


Spoke, placing her arm about OCor- 
ping neck, and trying to make 
sound Casy and light, 





“You were going to tell me about Made. 
line, Cordelia. Won’t you tell me now? 
You have made mesocurious, How did 
she die, poor girl—not a year after her wed- 

’ 


“She broke her heart, my dear!”’ 

“How? Why?” 

“I will tell you, You know our mother 
—Dunston’s, Durward’s, and mine—died 
because our father was hard, because she 
had never really loved him, and because 
fear and dread siowly killed her. Our 
father went abroad directly afterwards, and 
in leas than a year brought home another 
wife—a young, bright, pretty American 
girl—Dermot’s mother. She was not like 
us, forshe laughed at the legend, I have 
heard Dunston say, jested at the notion of 
our fate, and gs!'y declared that she defied 
it She was not strong enough to defy it. 
Our father was very stern, as I said, and as 
he grew older he grew harder and harsher. 
She began to droop, and died when Der- 
mot was not quite two years oid. Our 
father soon followed, and we were lett 
we three younger ones, alone at White 
Towers, with only Dunston, old Dan and 
Margery to care for us,” 

Cordelia paused, but Rosalie urged her 
on with a soft inquiring “Yes!” 

“I think it was because Dunston was so 
much the elder—he is eleven years older 
than Durward, you know—becausehe was 
so used to taking care of us, and partly be- 
cause even then, at less than thirty, he was 
so grave and quiet, staying nearly always 
at home, busy with his studies, much as he 
is now, that we never once thought of his 
marfying. But one spring, nearly twelve 
years ago now, he was invited, by almost 
the only man who he had ever madea 
friend, to go and stay with him at his place 
in Yorkshire. He went, knowing that he 
could leave us safely, for I was in the care 
of my prim middle-aged governess, and 
there was atutor to look after the boys. 
He was a young man, very gay and bright 
and handsome, a favorite with all of us; his 
name was George Percival.”’ 

“And so Sir Dunston went away and 
fell in love with Madeline?” prompted 
Rosalie, as Cordelia paused again. 

“Yes, my dear, she was his friend’s sis- 
ter, Madeline Ormsby, and very beautiful. 
Within a few months he married her and 
brought her home bere, He worshipped 
her, but she did not love him Rosalie. He 
hoped, poor fellow, | am sure he did, that 
in spite of everything his wife might live a 
happy life here. How oould he think it? 
He did not know that she had been forced 
to marry him, and that, while she only 
liked him, she loved another man, whom 
her parents had dismissed because he was 
nobody, and very poor besides! She came 
bome here, Rosalie, and saw him, for it was 
George Percival!’ 

Roealie uttered a pitying cry; Cordelia 
touched her lips, and hurried on rapidly: 

‘She had been told liesabout him by her 
parentsa—told that he was base, false, and 
unworthy—I cannot tell what. It was un- 
true, and when they met and found it out 
that she was Dunston’s wife. You must 
not misjudge them Kosalie, They had 
been most cruelly deceived and separated, 
but they were both true, George Percival 
leit White Towers, and Dermot has never 
had atator since. Madeline drooped and 
pined more and more every day; Dunston 
tound outthe veason, and it broke his heart, 
for he seemed to become a gray old man 
all at once. She was dead in less than a 
year, and Dunston bas been what he is now 
ever since, poor fellow!” 

Cordelia bad risen with the last words, 
and stood with her head pensively droop- 
ing. 

Rosalie slipped her slender arms about 
ber friend’s waist. Her eyes were wet and 
she knew that there were tears in Cordelia’s 
eyes. 

Deas Cordelia,’’ she whispered gently, 
“] am almost sorry now that I asked you 
totell me. It is sosad for you. dear. Poor 
Madeline—poor Sir Dunston! I—oh—what 
is that? What is it? 

The girl shrieked and clung to Cordelia 
with wildly dilating eyes, ior never had she 
beard such a fearful cry as that which now 
broke the silence of the night. 

A terribie shriek, three times repeated, 
rang out, piercing and sbrili over the White 
Towers, and then it died away in a long- 
drawn melancholy wail. 

Cordelia clutched Rosalie tightly, her 
eyes fixed on the girl’s blanched face. 

Again the awful triple scream rang out, 
again it died away in a moan; and she 
spoke in a low thrilling voice, with panting 


breath and quivering lips. 
“Listen, Rosalie—do you hear it? Do 


you know what it is? Our curse, Rosalie, 
our curse; and no one Cap fave Us but you 
There—again!”’ she cried, sinking on her 


knees with a moan. “Horrible! My dear 





my dear, it is our course, the weird of the 
White Towerc’”’ 
a * o € * ° 

Rosalie Redferne walked slowly down 
the turret stairs the next morning, and en- 
tering the hall of the eastern tower on her 
way to the breakfast room looked very dif- 
ferent from the girl who during the past 
month had tripped about briskly and gaily 
through the White Towers, 

There were dark shadows under her biue 
eyes, and ber usually pink cheeks wero al- 
most as white as the ruffle of lace round her 
throat, 

She had scarcely any sleep, and now paid 
the penalty of her wakeful and restiess 
and wakeful night with a headache. 

Half way across the ball she came to a 
halt, for someone who had been staring out 
one of the narrow windows came quickly. 

“Good morning, Miss Redferne,” said 
Dermont rather bashfully. 

He had been waiting there for her for the 
past ten minutes and was rather ashamed 
of it. 

In her delight at seeing one so strong 
and fearless, the girl stretched out ber Lit- 
tle hand to him eagerly as she returned his 
greeting. 

His strong fingers closed over hers warm- 
ly; the touch of her soft white hand was 
something new to him, something sweet 
and wonderful—a revelation which at once 
puzzled, awed and delighted him. 

He had never noticed before how golden 
her hair was, and how biue her eyes—he 
had never noticed what a sweet fair win- 
ning little creature she was. He loosened 
her hand but did not let it go, as he asked 
abruptly: 

‘*What’s the matter?” 

‘“‘With me?” faltered Rosalie. 

“Yes. Why are yourcheeks so white? 
You are paler than Cordelia,” 

“T know,’’ she said with a shudder, ‘I 
was frightened.” 

“Frightened?” 

‘*Y¥ es—last night.”’ 

“Did you hear it?’”’ 

Dermot released her fingers, his brown 
cheek paled a little; he looked strangely 
disconcerted, 

Rosalie clasped her bands together and 
laid them upon his arm. 

“Then you heard it too! It was real’’ she 
cried. “I have been trying to believe this 
morning that 1 had a horrible dream—that 
it was only fancy. But it must be ali true 
and real if you heard ittoo! On, Dermot, 
tell me what it is—what does it mean! 
Whose is that awfal voice, and why does it 
shriek over White Towers?” 

Dermot hesitated, looking down at her, 
and putting his hand gently over hers, He 
would have replied to her, but just then 
the door in the panelled wall opened, and 
Durward Musgrave appeared. He looked 
at the two young people standing there, 
and although they had instantly moved a 
pace apart, his glance was too swift for them 
and he turned deathly pale. 

He did not speak a word, but wheeled 
round upon his heel, crossed tothe door 
which opened upon the passage leading to 
the breakfast-room, and disappeared. 

Gurth and Lady had come bounding in 
with Durward from the kitchen, and, frisk- 
ing joyously round their master, and bois- 
terously greeting Homsalle, they effectively 
put a stop to all further tragic questioning. 
Indeed, Dermot begar to speak quite cool- 
ly--not as he would bavs spoken betore 
that walk in the park the day before, and 
the soft clinging hand-clesp just now, but 
bluntly and courtly enough, for all that. 

[TO BB OONTINUBD. | 
——> ee —__— 

ORIGIN OF QuUOTATIONS.—Campbell 
found that “Coming events cast their shad- 
ows betore,’’ and “’Tis distance lends en- 
chantment to the view.” 

To Milton we owe ‘*The paradise of fools,”’ 
“A wilderness of sweets and ‘‘Moping mel- 
ancholy and moonstruck madness.”’ 

Dryden says “None bat the brave deserve 
the fair,’’ “Men are but children of a larger 
growth,’ and “Through thick and thin.” 

Christopher Marlowe gave forth the invi- 
tation so often repeated by his brothers in 
aless public way, ‘Love me ilttle, love me 
long.’’ 

Johnson tells us of “A good hater,’’ and 
McIntosh, in 1701, the phrase often attri- 
buted to John Randolph, “Wise and mas 
erly inactivity.” 

Thomas Tusser, a writer of the six- 
teenth century, gives us, ‘It’s an il! wind 
turns no good,” “Better later than never.” 
‘Look ere thou leap’ ‘‘The stone that is 
rolling can gatber no oss.” 

“First in war, first in peace, and first in 
lbe heart of his fellow citizens’’ (not his 
country) appeared in the resolutions pre- 
sented to the House of Kepresentatives, in 
December, prepared by General Heary 
Lee. 





Bric-a-Brac, 


Tus Sua.—The Pythagoreans held that 
the sea was made salt by the tears of Kro- 
nos, father of Zeus, and the Hebraic ex. 
planation is somewhat similar, though 
more poetic, namely, that the salt came 
from the tears of fallen angels. The hot 
springs were also said to have been caused 
by these seme tears. 

Worptne@ or Daxps,— In the wording of 
an old deed a certain boundary line was de- 
scribed queerly as terminating at ‘a 
stump where Daniel Harrington licket 
William Jones.” This reminds a down- 
east editor of the Green Hag that in the 
early days of the township of North Hat. 
field, Mass., a road was described as ‘‘run- 
ning from Pochang meadow to the stream 
where old Mr. Doolittle’s horse died." 


AT TaBLxz.—It ie sald thatthe Persians 
were the first who engaged artistic experis 
especially to arrange these couches; and 
that on one occasion Artaxerxes presented 
his friend Timagoras, the Cretan, with a 
tent of great size and beauty, and a couch 
with silver feet, with an accompanying 
message saying: ‘‘Ieend you, O Timagoras, 
the couch and coveriets and a servant to 
arrange them, as this isa matter the Greeks 
know not of.” Itis related of this same 
Cretan, that he had so completely secured 
the favor of the Persian king, that the lat- 
ter invited him to a banquet of the royal 
fausily, an honor never before paid to any 
Greek. 


THs W EeERs-WOL¥Y.—Werewol! (man- 
wolf), according to a superstition prevalent 
in the middle ages, was an odd person 
who had the power of transforming him- 
self into a wolf, retaining all his human in- 
telligence while taking on the ferocity of a 
beast of prey, and the strength of a demon. 
It was usually held that when the were- 
wolf wore his human shape the hair grew 
inward;and the metamorphosis was aflected 
by tarning himseif inside out. Many of 
the poor wretches who in the iniddle ages 
who were broken on the wheel for thin 
madness were first partially flayed alive in 
search for their inner coating of hair. Some- 
times the person was thought to ponsess a 
wolfskin into which he crept. The super- 
stition may be traced back to the most an- 
cient times, 


As TO Ssur MurpsR.—Drunkards and 
people who are tired of Iifeand worn out 
with its miseries take to banging; those to 
whom family misfortunes have made life 
unendurable choose drowning. Last year 
Jaly was the suicidal month In Paris, and 
it is considered a noteworthy fact that the 
suicides have increased since the estaviish- 
ment of the fete on the l4tb of that month. 
At Plymouth a man named Jolly tied his 
feet and hands together, and then threw 
himself into the water, having previously 
announced his invention of committing sul- 
cide in that particular way. A /’arisian 
grisette filled her small bedroom with 
flowers, and when her mother went to call 
ber in the morning she found her dead, 
This young creature understood vegetable 
pbysiologyand chemistry. Protessor Mor- 
seili, who bas nade a special study of this 
subject, says it is not true that suicide in 
more frequent “in damp, cloudy and dark 
weather, such as beips the development of 
melancholy passion.’’ 


Tux Patm Tree.—Among the Indians 
of Brazil there is a tradition that the whole 
buman race sprang from a palm tree, It 
has been a symbo! of excellence fur things 
yood and beautiful, Among the ancients 
it was an embiem of victory, and as such, 
was worn by the early Christian martyrs, 
and was found aculptured on their tombs. 
Certain trees, said to have been propagated 
from some originally planted by the Proph- 
evs daughter are held sacred and the fruit 
sold at evuormous prices, The books rela- 
ting to the religion of Buddha, was nearly 
of all them written upon the leaves of the 
Fan Pajm, and by missionarios they have 
been used ip the place of paper. The nobie 
aspect of this tree, together with its surpas- 
ing utility has caused it to be called ‘the 
prince of the vegetable kingdom,” and it 
hes been immortalized in history, mytholo- 
gy and poetry. 

- ———— i —— > — ele 





CLERMONT MILLS village, near Halti- 
more, bas a Kosalind and Cella case, with 
sensational modern frills, It bas just come 
to light that Miss Catherine Beall and Mises 
Haunah UColder, two friends, were recently 
married to each other. Miss Catherine Ins 
pretty and vivacious, and her wotive ip 


consenting to such & ceremony is a inys 

tery. Miss Oolder, it is said, wore an ulster 
n the evening of the marriage, and Fathe 
Frederick took her to be # man Mi) 

years of age, Siilm, an i wears her hair short 
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Smile on me, dearest —all my soul is eUirred, 
My heart ls heavy with a brooding pain, 

And sa4 presentiments, like the lone sea-bird, 
Pitt throagh the airy chambers of my braiu. 


The @im forebodiags of a coming tii, 

Like phantom sorrows, from the dark ness start, 
Aad cold aad heavy, with a ghastly cbili, 

They Ging their nameless shadows on my heart. 


Smile on me, dearest—I am sad to-night, 
My sou! is otruggaling with o vague uorest, 
And, lite a flower that feels the autumn bight, 
It folds ite trembling petals in my breast. 


And, dear one, when your songs are full of gladness 
A walling echo trembles lo my ears, 

And with its passion-pulse of warning esiness 
(erwhelme wy spirit ia prophetic tears. 


Shadowed by Fate. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NULL AND votp.” 
“MADAM’S WARD,” “THE HOUBKIN 





THE OLOaE,” “WHITE BERRI KA 
AND BED,” “ONLY ONE 
LOVB,”’ BTO., BTO. 


CHAPTER XIX—(oonrinugp.) 


R. STAPLESON looked at ber tixed- 

M ly. Thetone of her speaking voice 

combined with that which he bad 

eard of her singing voice attracted his at. 
tention. 

‘“Perhapae,’’ be said. ‘But that remains to 
be rneen. But to come to the business that 
brought me here. Panui, Miss Alfrede ina 
nuiaanoce!’’ 

Paul vowed slightly, 

“A nuisance!’ repeated Mr, Staplesou 
emphatically, “You know my _  agree- 
ment with her—that she should sing 
at the Lyric and any other theatre I men- 
tioned?’ 

You, air,’ wald Paul. 

“Well, Paul, I’ve had ap offer for her to 
sing ata private house—the Dake of Rose 
dale’s, you know!” 

Paul towed. though he did not know, 

“The Dake of Rosedaie’s!'’ repeated Mr. 
Stapleson in ap important voloe, “and Al- 
frede refuses!—actuaily rufuses! Says ale 
has asore throat, But you and | know 
what that means, Paul! It means that she 
has a sore temper, Paul; nothing more nor 
leas, Now I’minea fix! I agreed that you 
and sbe should perforu at Rosedale House; 
you to play the violin, she to aing; but if 
she déeciines we shall bein a hois! What 


do you @ay?”’ 
‘aul hed gald nothing, and Mr. Staplesou 
continued: 

I Just iooked fn toteli you. The party 
is to-morrow afternoon,and you'd better 
play that sonato of Beethoven's, and Gou 
nod’s ‘Ave Maria;’ you do them very weil 
you know.” 

Paul bowed, 

“I'll write to the duchess to-morrow 
morning, and tell her Miss Aifrede i» ili, 
though, of course, she’li see that sabe plays 
the same night, and won't believe we! But 
I oan’t heip it. Been to the Lyric, Mins 
Howard?’ 

Iris replied in the negative. 

“Ah, well, any time you like to look in, 
we shall be happy Ww see you. We're doing 
very well just now, ea, Paul? Bring Mise 
Howard some night, and I'll tel! the box- 
keeper to give her a box.”’ 

Iris thanked him, and the manager stoou 
looking round the room with bis shrewd, 
com prehensive glance. 

“By the way,’ be said, ‘‘] interrupted 
you in your song. Very sorry. Perhaps 
you'll sing it again. I’m fond of music,and 
don't get much of it, though I’m at it 
all day, 6h, Paul? Oome, Mies Howard 
kindly oblige me,"" 

Iris healtated, She was not a nervous 
singer; but to sing before this sel!-assertive 
strauger was not altogether picasant to her; 
but Paul whispered, ‘‘Do, Mabel!’ so earn- 
eatly, that without a word she went to the 
plano and sang the song, 

Mr. Stapleson said “Hem!’’ when she had 
finished, and ‘'Thank you.’’ 

Operatic managers do not express their 
approval very readily, and are never very 
enthualastic, for obvious reasons; but Paui 
knew the man, and knew what the 
“Heun!’’ meant, and that the manager was 
as smiazed and delighted as he bimeelf had 


“Ah,” said Mr. Stapleson; ‘‘ver pretty! 
Ever sung in public, Miss Howard? 

“No, I have never sung in public,” said 
Iria, 

He nodded. 

“You've had good teaching, too; and you 
have got a nice voice,"’ 

He was silent « moment, then he looked 
up suddenly. 

“T tell you what—I don’t know whether 
you'll care about it—but I’ve got a pro- 
posal to make.’’ 

iris waited, surprised and alightiy 
amused. 

“Hem, yee. You see, I’m rather in a fix 
about the duchess'’s reception to-morrow, 
and—what do you say to going in Alfrede’s 
place?’’ 

“{7"' said Iris amazed,while Paul flushed 
and uttered an exclamation of delight, 

Mr. Stapleson nodded. 

‘Took you by surprise, eh?’ he said. 











not done so badly; eh, Paul? re 
very nice pans By =f nice voice, in ’ 
and jast the voloe for a drawing-room —re- 
fined and ladyiike, and all that; end if yoo 
care to go with Paul to Ormonde House to- 
morrow, why, say so. I'll act equarely by 
you. Miss Alfrede would have taken 
five-pound uote for tne performance, and 
I'll give you the same.” 

Five pounds a few weeks would have 
seemed a very small eum to Irie Knighton, 
the beirees to a millionaire; bat five pounds 
to Mabel Howard, who was nearing the 
bottom of her purse, appeared in a very 
different light. 

But to sing at the Duchess of Rose- 
dale’a! 

She did not know the duchess, but the 
party would doubtiess be a large one, and 
would consist of the creme dela creme ol 
London society; would she not be certain 
to meetsome one of the people who had 
known ber in happier days? 

Pauland the manager watched her, as 
paie and troubled she stood hesitating with 
downcast eyes, 

“Say ‘yes,’ Mabel!” murmured Pau! 
eagerly. “It wiil only betwo songs; wi!!! 
it not, Mr. Stapleson?”’ 

“Only two, yea,’’ 

‘And it is not like singing at a theatre. 
Oh, Mabel, aay yes! I shall be so proudand 
pleased!” 

iris laid her hand very gently on his 
shoulder, 

‘Thank you, sir,” shesaid, ‘Yea, I will 


‘*That’s right,” sald Mr, Stapleson ap- 
provingly. “’Pon my word, I thought you 
were going to be foo enough to refuse! 
I don’t want to blow my own trumpet, but 
I can tell you; Miss Howard, that | know 
fifty young ladies who would jump out of 
their shoes at the offer I’ve made you, It 
ian’t the money, you know, by no means, 
it’s the honor of the thing. It isn’t every- 
body who gets the chance of singing at (r- 
monde House!’’ 

“Thank you, lam very much obliged!’ 
sald Iria ina low voice, “And what shai! 
1 wing?’ 

‘“Jast what you like,’’ he said. 

“Then I will sing Paal’s song!" said Iris 
al onoe, 

Paul’s face flushed gratefully. 

“Rigbt!’’ said the manager, ‘‘And it's 
very pretty, too, Hem!” 

He paused and pondered for a moment, 
turning the largest diamond ring on his 
tioger. 

“By the way, Paul, put that song down 
to me, will you? il give youthe market 
price, you know.” 

Paul’s face grew redder,and while he 
starnmered bis thanks, the inmanager drew 
out bis pooket-book and abstracted a five- 
pound note, 

‘Here ts your fee, Mise Howar!. Never 
sung in public, I think you sald?’’ 

“Never,” said Iria, 

“Hem! Well, I shan’t go from my word, 
though really some ladies would give ine 
double that su. for the permission to ap- 
pear at Ormonde House; but we won't say 
any more about that!” as Iris colored and 
almost laid the five pound note on the 
table again. “Supposing now,” he said 
as he drew on bw gloves; ‘supposing 
you should think of going on the stage 

Iris shook her head. : 

“} should never think of it,” she said in 
a low voice, 

Le eyod her curiously. 

“Hem! Ab! Well, you never can teli,you 
know. Afterall, itien’t sucha bad life- 
when you're successful, eh, Paul? Pienty 
of hard work, no doubt, but plenty of 
money, too. We know some who make a 
good thing of It, don’t we, Paul?’’ 

Paul nodded, 

“T was telling Mies Howard, Mr. Staple. 
son,” be said, 

The manager looked from one to the 
other witb bis abarp eyes. 

“Well, you oan believe all he says, Miss 
Howard, for Marter Paul isasstraight as an 
arrow, I'lt say thatfor him! And if you 
should think of joining the profeesion, why, 
{ suppose you'd think yourself in honor 
bound tw come to me first, eb?’’ 

Iris smiled and murmured some 
thing. 

“Right!” be exe aimed, a word's eacugh 
between « lady and gentieman, and if I’in 
any judge of people—and they say I am, 
eh, Paul?f—you’ll come to me before very 
long. Five o’elock to-morrow, Paul. You 
know the hovse, Groevenor Square, you 
know; anybody will tell you. ere’s my 
card to present. Don’t forget to give us a 
iook 1n at the Lyric, Mies Howard, (Good- 
moruing,” and with a sweep of bis white 
beaver hat, and a low stage bow, Mr. Sta- 
pleson disappeared. 

Before he bad gotto the bottom of the 
stairs, Iris regretted what she had done,and 
had half moved across the room to follow 
him, aud withdraw from her engagement, 
bat Paul clung to her arm. 

“Oh, Mabei, Mabel!’ he exclaimed, his 
eyes dancing, bis face flushed with delight 
and pride, “doesn’t it seom like a dream; 
aul I really awake? Just think of it! That 
he should oome in and hear you sing the 
very first time you had sung to me, end 
that Miss Alfrede should refuse to go to- 
morrow. Was there ever anything #0 
lacky? The Duchess of ale’s, (00; 
wae Mabel, I daresay all the best people 
in London will be there, the sort of people 
who come to the staile at the Lyric! And 
they’!! hear yoo ein And didn’t you 
see how struck Mr. Stspleson was with 
your voice?” 

“Waa he, Paul?” said Iris, with a simile, 
that was more sad than mirthful; “he did 
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‘Don’t mind my abruptoess; it’s my way. 

I never could shilly shally and dilly dally, | not seem to admire it very much.” 

Go at s thing at once, sink or swim! That's Ah, but that is his way,” ssid Paul eag- 
been toy mote, Mises Howard, and I have erly 1¢@ always says ‘Hem,’ when he’s ! 


pleased, and when he ain’t, well”—he 
paused significant!y—“he says #0 piainiy. 
And be was very pleased, and no wonder. 
Ob, Mabel, and to tink that I am going 
with you!’ 

dy | wen wondering whether you had for- 
gotten yourself entirely, as usaal,” said 
Iris affectionately. 

“Ob, | am nobody,” he said flushing; “I 
am very giad, yes; it’s a «reat thing for 
me, but I am giad because | am going with 


ou.’’ 

“Your sister, Paul,” said iris, smil- 
ing. 

The boy’s face grew sad,and a strange 
look came into hia eyes. 

“] wish you were,’’ he sald softly. “But 
Mabel, about the songs. What will you 
sing besides mine? How good of you to 
think of singing it! And be bas bought it, 
too! Ab, he would not have done 0, or 
thought it worth coremeng, if he had not 
heard you sing it,Mabel. Your voice would 
mnake any trash sound good.” 

“And your voice will make me vain, if 
you don’t take care,”’ said iri, ‘Depend 
upon it, Paul, tuat your song will provea 
success, to-morrow, and the people wiil 
think more of that than my poor voice. 
Bat J must run away now and see about 
my dress,’ 

“Ab,” he said. “I suppose you will 
want anevening dress? Shall you make 

Iris shook her head. 

‘No, Paul, it is an afternoon ‘at home,’ 
and ladies wear morning dresses and bon- 
nets,’’ 

“Ab, you know; you have been to them!” 
he said gently, bat shrewdly. 

Iris colored, 

“J know that is right!” shesaid, ‘You 
inust jook me outa song; | will sing any- 
thing you choose,’’ and she turned off to 
her own room, 

The dress wasa more difficult matter 
indeed,than the eong,for Paul had plenty of 
the latter from which she could chouse, 
while of tue former she bad only two, the 
one she had worn when she fied from 
Kuighton, and another of plain biack 
merino, ane had bought, 

She had never madea bonnet or, in fact 
done nothing inthe way of millinery in her 
tite, but she had often watched Felice at 
work, and she thougbt that she could, with 
the aid of some iace and fresh ribbons, re- 
trim the bonnet and dress, and make them 
at any rate, presentable, 

Sue bad changed the five-pound note in 
buying the lace and ribbon, and a pair of 
lavander gloves, and spent the evening in 
Paul’s room at work, and practising the 
SODR. 

Long into the night she lay awake, think- 
ing of the strange chance which had fal- 
len w& her; at one time regarding it a pret- 
ty good fortune, at another shrinking from 
the ordeal, and half resolved to send word 
to the manager in the morning that she 
could not go, 

Batata tew minutes before five o’clock; 
she aud Paul stood in the vast hall of 
Ormonde House, and de.ivered Mr, Staple 
aon’s card to a footmman in so gorgeous and 
overpowering a livery that Paul, accustom. 
od to brillifaut costumes ashe was, could 
not take his eyes off him, 

The footioan glanced atthe oard, and then 
at Iris, She had drawn a veil over her face 
and still kept it down, but the experienced 
eyes of the footman detected the lady, in 
ber figure and manner, and he said quite 
respsctfully,— 

“Quite right, miss; come this way if you 
please,”’ 

They followed him up the great stairs in- 
to aswall ante-room to the drawing-room 
or saloon, and, indicating a lounge, he ask- 
ed Lbem to be seated. 

‘“T will tell ber grace you have come,”’ he 
said. “Shall I bring you some wine or 
coftee?”’ 

Iris declined with thanks, but Paul was 
too overwhelied by the magnificence of 
the place to utter a word. 

At last he crept a little nearer Iria, and 
whispered, — 

“What a splendid place, Mabel! I—I 
didn’t chink there were such rooms as this 
in a bouse! Why, it is as large as a theatre! 
And all this velvet and plush and gold 
tringe. Mabel I fee! half afraid,’’ 

Iris’s Own heart was beating wildly, but 
from avery different cause, and she pres- 
sed his lianud encoursgingly, 

“You will forget allthe grandeur and 
finery directiy you begin to pla y, Paul,’ 
she said, in alow voice. “Try and think 
that you sre in your place in the crchestra 
at the theatre, or better stili, sitting on the 
hearthrog at bome and playing to me,”’ 

“Yes, that would be better!’ he mur- 
mured. 

The adjoining saloon had been empty 
unti! now, excepting forthe footmen, who 
were noiselessly gliding about, arranging 
the tebies and chairs; but as Iris spoke,one 
of the servants threw open a door, and a 
tall lady, of little more than middle age, 
swept into the room with aquick yet grace- 
ful step, 

Sbe was plainly but handsomely dressed, 
and even i! Iris had not remembered see- 
ing her photograph,she would have known 
her ty bethe Dachess of KR osedale, 

The lounge upon which they sat was 
placed near the opening between the two 
rooms, and Paul, in his timidity, nad 
gradually got nearer and nearer the 
heavy plush curtains,ao that he was almost 
hidden. 

The duchess stood in the centre of the 
saloon and looked round, then eame to- 
warcs the ante-chamber, 


As she approached, iris raised her veil 
8nd stood up, 

The duchess looked surprised for a mo- 
ment, then came forward and held ont her 


nani 








“Ob, I did not know that anyone 
come yet!” she said, with « charming tise 
smile. 


Iris saw that she was mistaken for one of 
the visitors, and bowed. Asshe did ao, , 
footman hurried up and presented Mr. 
Stapleson’s card to the duchess, 

She looked at it, and from it to Irie with 
rs aught elevation of her eyebrows. 

, Mr. Stapleson’s people, Of cou 
” she said, ‘Let me see—Mins A ifrede, 
think?’ 

Iris was about to correct her, but the 
“nit very rind of you 1 

*1t is very of you to come and sin 
for us, Miss Alfrede. I hope the peopis 
won't talk too much. It is very stupid 
buat po A te will chatter, won’t th 
And this is——” 

She pansed and looked at Paul with » 
kindly smile as he slipped off the Jounge 
and bowed, 

“Paul Foster, your grace,’’ said ‘ris, 

As she spoke the duchess looked at her 
quickly; the refined tones of the voice had 
evidently surprised her. 

“Oh, you Paul Foster,’ she said, still 
looking at Iris, ‘He plays the violin, does 
henot? Well, if we talk while you are 

laying you must play loudiy—and then 
F euppose we shail shout, for we all dearly 
love to hear our own voices,’’ and she 


laughed, 

Raisin her hand she brought a footman 
to ber side, 

“Bring some cofles, please,” she said, then 
with a gracious bow she glided into the 
next room. 

‘Mabel, a duchess is not so very awful 
after ali!’ whispered Paul. “Why, she 
spoke to usas simply asif she were Mrs, 
Barker!” 

Iris smiled. The could have told Paul 
that the higher the rank the simpler the 
manner, bat the visitors were entering the 
saloon and she drew back behind the cur. 
tains and watched in silence and with an 
anxiety that made her heart beat very 
wildly. 

Would there be anybody amongst the 
throng who would reooguiz+ in -*Mr, Sta- 

leson's singer” the Iris Kinghton who 

ad been the belle of many a reception 
such as this? 

If she had dared she would have kept 
ber veil down, but she arranged it on ber 
bonnet so that it shadowed her face as much 
as possible. 

Every now and then she heard names 
which were well known to the world, and 
Paul’s blue eyes grew as large as saucers 
as people so famous that even he had heard 
of them, were seen moving about the sa- 
loon and chatting and laughing just tike 
ordinary mortals. 

Presently two ladies—ohe middle-aged; 
the other a young girl—crossed the room 
and seated theinsel ves on a lounge 80 close 
to the opening into the ante-chamber and 
the cartains which concealed Iris that she 
could hear every word of their conver- 
sation. 

‘*The duchess has quite acrowd this after- 
noon,’’ said one of them. ‘'Everybod 
seems here! Isn’t that Mrs, Vavasor? 
thought she had run away with Captain 
Harding?” 

“Not yet,’’ responded the other with a 
laugh. ‘Look! the duchess has only given 
her one finger. There is little Lord Ford- 
ae doesn’t look as if he could bave 
done all those wonderful things in Exypt, 
does he? I wonder why ail the great 
generals are such smal! men?” 

“f like small men mys?lf,” said the 
young lady, bowing and smiling across the 
room to the great littie millitary hero. 
‘Here comes y Blount; do fill ap the 
seat, or she will join us. I do hate that wo- 
man! Ab, dear Lady Biount!’’ she went 
on in the same breath but with the mos 
affectionate tones. “Won't you come and 
sitdown? No? Has Julia come with you? 
I don’t see her! No? I am sorry! I bad look- 
ed torward to meeting her here so much!” 
Then, before her ladysnip had got cucenty 
out of bearing,—**What a relief! Really, 
don’t think [am more intolerant and dis- 
agreeabie than other people, but 1 can’t 
stand that woman and her red-headed 
daughter! Have you neard the latest about 
the new beauty?’ 

Here the two heade went close together 
and Iris was fortunately deprivei of the 
latest delicious scandal. 

“We are to have same music, are we no, 
duchess?’’ said the first lady, as her grace 


them. 
The duchess nodded and smiled. 
“Yea, I have got some music for you,— 
Miss Alfrede, from the Lyric, But there 
is something better than tuat. He is com- 


—at i ” 
ng. at — he promised we! 


{ris lost the name, for several people were 
talking rather loudly near her, and coffee 
—- were clinking. 

he duchess nodded an assent ant passed 
on,and the young lady turned to her friend 
with an exclamation of interest, and even 
excitement. 

“Do you really think it is true?’ shé 
sald. “Do you really think be is coming 
1 should doubt it; it seems too good to Dé 
true,’’ 

‘*{ don’t know why he shouldn’t; indeed, 
I don’t know anything about hia» 
Who is he?”’ 

“Ab, I forgot you have been sway: 
dear,” said the other. “Well, be is ouf 
latest sensation, and we are all mad sbout 
bim!’ 

“But why?” asked theelder lady with 
little yawn. t 


‘‘Well, because he is not at al! mad — 


us, for one and the principal reason tear 


the first, laughing. ‘But really, my 
you must have been living in a wiider® 
not to have heard of the wealthiest 4 
inany degrees best parti of the seaso! 
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e bas come upon us so suddenly, 
ar was the name of the heathen 
who descended on tip-toe?—Iam so 
bad at classical He only came into 
money—there are heaps and heaps of 
quite lately,and In the most romantic 
ner! And be js not only riob, but as banda- 
some as—as—oh, he is really very 
looking. We are, aa [ said, half mad about 
him, and the tiresou:s man doesn’t care a 
putton for the best of usl!’’ 

“Rich, bandsome, and sensible! No won- 
der be ia a sensation!” 

Her companion laughed. 

“How sarcastic ag! : ot grown. I must 

se that as Iny Own; a) tent | — 

‘righ, hand : —and sensibie!’ 5 it 
isn't quite true, though; for no man is sen- 
sible who is in love, is he, dear?’ 

“You ought to know!’ retorted the 
otner. “But you said just now that he 
would bave nothing to say to any of 

” 

“Neither willhe: That’s just it! He is 
not in love with anyone in our set; in fact, 

no one knows who the girlis. But there is 
somebody, for certain! You woald think 
he had lost a fortune instead of —_ 
come in for one, and be is as absent and 
preoccupied as @ prince; indeed, es 
way it is as difficult to get him as it the 
Prince himself. I'll be bound if he comes 
here this afternoon, he won’t stay ten min- 
utes; and all the time he is here he will 
look round the room as if he were search- 
ing for something, and if you talk to him, 
he will look over your head, or right be- 
yond you as if he could see through!” 

“J’m quite anxious to see yourraraavis!’’ 
said the other laughing. “I expect he will 
turn outa very ordinary kind of individual, 
afterall! 1 have seen #0 many heroes, my 
dear!’’ 

“Ab!’’ exclaimed the girl. ‘He has come! 
Here he is! Now then, was I not right in 
one instance? Isn’t he good-looking 
enough?”’ 

“Yer, be is handsome,” replied the elder 
lady, after a moment or two; “and better 
than handsome; there is something of the 
prince avout him, as you said. That young 
man has gotsome secret trouble on his 
mind!’’ 

“Exactly!” she exclaimed. “I am en- 
chanted at your agreeing with mel Some 
secret trouble! Tnatis just what I may. 
And see, he isiooking round the room ex- 
actiy as I told you be would do! He scarce- 
ly jistens to the duchess, Do you see the 
little sensation his entrance has caused? 
Ou, dear, I wish he’d come up and ask me 
to share his million ortwo!” and she heaved 
ainock sigh. 

Iris looked round the curtain, but the 
new arrival of whom tbe girl had raved 
was out of her range of view, and shedrew 
back again, 

“I give him ja@st ten minutes,” sald the 
girl. ‘Look, be is edging towards the 
door already; presently you'll see him dis- 
appear!’ 

At this moment a footman came up tothe 
corner, 

“Her grace’s compliments, and will the 
young gentieman play, please?” he said 


Freda 


i 


kindly. 

Paul rose very pale and trembling 
slightly. 

frtatinad arranged to play the piano ac- 


com paniment to him, and she rose,and put- 
ting her hand on bisarm more to en 

him by ber touch, led him rather than was 
led into the saloon. 

The piano stood a few from where 
they had sat, and with downcast eyes she 
reached it quickly and unnoticed, save by 
those who happened to be near tne instru. 
ment, 

“Mabel,’”?’ whispered poor Paul, as he 
stood beside her, ‘I am 80 nervous that 
I can scarcely hold the bow! Why is 
it?’ 

She gave him a steady,encouraging look, 
and struck the key note, and at the sound 
the boy’s nerves settied themeel ves instant- 
ly, and he began to play as firmly and un- 
hesitating!ly as usual. 

The crowd was somewhat silent for a sec- 
ond or two,then went on talking ana laugh- 
ing as bard as ever. 

But Paul neither heard nor heeded 
them. 

He was deaf and insensible to all but his 
beloved music, but presently the power of 
his genius began to tell. 

The noise grew less and less, and then 
died out altogether, and the sight a 
sented of a throng of great people standing 
silent and wrapt before the littie cripple, 
who was, in one thing, greater than all of 
tbe: put together, 

When he had finished, and the long-sus- 
tained harmony of the last note floated 
Away, A murmur of applause and gratifica- 
tion rose and reached him. 

With a startled look he seemed toawake, 
one, flushing hotly, shrank nearer to 
ria 


‘Bravo, Paul!” she whispered. 

A footman cane up. Her ‘s com- 
pli:nents, and would the young gentleman 
play again, please? 
een must play again, Paul!’ whispered 

abel, 

As she spoke she raised her eyesand saw 
alady whom she knew quite well standing 
near her, 

Tue lady turned and looked at her, and 
Iris’s heart sank with dread and forebod 
ing, but the lacy’s eye gave no sign of re- 
Cognition, and she passed on, 

Iris drew a breath of relief, and held her 
head low over the piano as she played Paui’s 
&co’mpaniment, 

His seoond piece drew forth a sharp, sud- 
den burst of applause, and as he sbrank 
back, he whispered: 

Sing now, Mabel, while they ere in the 


do #0 without being commanded, but, long- 
ing to get thething over and esc pe, she 
| pod pean of Paul's song and be. 
g- 

The people had begun to talk again, and 
there was 80 much noise that the tirst notes 
were swaliowed up in the chatter; but 
ey those near the piano grew ai- 


Others followed their example, and in a 
stillness that was even wore intense than 
that which hat been accorded Paul, Iria's 

Gisite voice rose and filled the saloon, 

1, @ musician, had been surprised at 

her singing, but this crowd of fashionable 
butterflies was astouved. 

“Who is she?” ran from lip to lip; “Mise 
Alfrede?’"’ ‘Nonsense, that’s not Miss 
Alfrede, 1 know her well: the Lyric singer 
That is not Miss Alfred«! who can ane be?” 
“Whate magnifichnt voice!” “By Jove 
the duchess has made a disc very indeed!” 
“Where's she come from? Nobody seems 
to have seen her before?” 

These were fiagments which reached 
Iris’s ears, and quivering with sappressed 
excitement, but out ly calm and self 
possessed, she rose to leave the piano, but 
as she did so, the duchess caine up to her. 

‘-Thank you very wuch,’’ she said; “that 
was a very charming song, beautifuily 
sung.” 

“it was composed by Mr. Paul | oster,’’ 
said Iris quickly. . ; 

Tne duchess looked at Paul. 

“Yea! Heis very young to compose so 
admirably,’’ she said, 

“Mozart was young, your grace,” said 
Iria, in a low voices. 

The duchess looked at her curiously, tor 
in her eagerness to befriend Paul, Iris had 
forgotten her assumed roie, and spoke as to 
an equal, 

“That is true,” said the duchess, ‘Your 
oy friend has a greatfuture before bim, 
iss Alfrede, and you, also, unless I am 
very much mistaken,’’ and she amiled gra- 
clously. “You have set all my friends 
talking about you. Will yousing again, 
pleasc?’’ 
Iris went back to the piano, and Paul 
placed the song on the rack tor ber, 

“Oa, Mabel,” be whispered, “sucha auc 
cess! If you oouli! only hearthem! Let 
them wait a minute or two-—play along 
> Ob, Mabel, Mabel, [ am so 
appy!”’ 
iris smiled at bim gratefully, aud touch 
ed the keys with ber fingers softly. As sane 
did g0 she heard the duchess say tosome- 
one who had just come up, — 

“I am so giad you have come in time, 
Beautiful voice, has she not? | am doubly 
fortunate this afterooon.”’ 

The gentieman made some response, and 
the duchess, as she inoved away, said, — 
“The best testimony to tne exe llence of 
the music isthe fact tuat it bas kopt you 
from running away.’’ 

Then Iris an to sing. 

Paul had chosen Sailivan’s ‘Will he 
come?” and the people listened spe! |bound 
as the plaintive melody rose and toated 
through the room, 

It was a tavorite song of Iris’#, and she 
sang it with all the expression which only 
@ woman of culture who had suttered, and 
can sympathize with suffering, cin give to 
a song. 

The tears stood in Paul’s eyes, and turn- 
ing bis back to the audience he fixed them 
on her beautiful face. 

She was 80 absorbed that she had forgot- 
ten everything, even her dread of recogni- 
tion, snd she was in the midd/6 of the last 
verse, her eyes upraised when «ne person 
of the great crowd .noved siowly and gently 
behing the piano. 

Almost unconsciously [ris’seyes followed 
him, and in an instantthe note died upon 
her lips, and she sat stricken dumb, and 
white as death. 

For before her, 80 close that by stretch- 
ing out her band she conld touch him, 
stood the man she loved, the man to wnomn 
she had surrendered her old home, the 
wealth and place she had thought hers— 
Heron Coverdale! 

Fora second —al; butit seemed an age 
to herl—their eyes met, and silence locked 
her lips; then, with a mighty effort whica 
seemed to break ber beart, sue summoned 
all her strength, and, before the audience 
could scarcely feel the thrill of dismay at 
ber breakdown, she wok up the note she 
had dropped and sang the #oug to the end. 
Then, as she rose, White anu trembiing, 
she saw thathe was close at her 6!bow, #0 
close that she could almost ‘ee bis breath 
upon her cheek, and that his eyes were 
fixed on ber fece with an eagerness aud 
anxiety unspeakabie. 





CHAPTER XX. 


LOUD marmur of curiosity and ap- 
pleuse ran through the room; peopie 
were pressing forwaritoths piano to 
oa.ch a glimpse ofthe tall young lany whore 
voice bad thrilled and moved the languid 
crowd of fashion as it was seldom thrilled 
or moved. 

Bat Iria neither saw nor heard anyone 
but tbe man at ber sids,—the man to who:a 
she had surrendered Knighton Revels and 
the Knighton miilliov. 

Otner persons also were looking at him, 
for his bandsome fec3 had gone very pale, 
and there was an an x!ous, eager lovk ip his 





‘Oall yourself what you please, but listen 
to me!” and his voice od almost barsh 
and stern in ite ictensity. 

Before she could reply the duchess came 
up, and after glancing at Lord Coverdale 
rather curiously, said,— 

“Oh, Mien Aitrede are you going? I was 
about to ask you if you would favor us with 
another ane we wereall charmed with 
you beautiful voloe, Lord Coverdale, | am 
sure you will second my entreaties.’ 

He remained silent and bent his eyes on 
the ground, 

‘please excuse me,” murmured Iris, 
pale and trembling, ‘I am very tired!"’ 

Now duchesses are not acoustomed to 

kind of requests, 
Rosedale was one 


wes rather surprised and a little taken 


aback at gettin ite refusal fro 
 .-yhag Rt 
a request. 


‘Certainly i will excuse you,’’ she said. 
“Pray rest and take some refreshments be- 
fore you go!” and she — away with 
that serene hauteur which is one of the 
tmost pointed formeof a rebuke from such 
personages, 

Paul bad gathered his music together,aud 
® little frigptened and dismayed by the 
applause—the sensation she had sreated,and 
more than all, by tbejduchess's evident dis. 

leasure and Mabei’s agication, he limped 

nto the ante-room. 

Iris, still with her hand upon his arm, 
followed him; Lord Heron took a step as if 
to acoompany them, but at that momenta 
thin, cracked voice said,— 

“Hallo, Coverdale! Smitten like the rest 

of us? How? Just come in to find the tea 
cold, and the great singer finished. Just 
my fortune.” 
The speaker wasa little, shrivelled-up 
old gentieman, as small and wiry asa 
jockey; his face—yellow as parchment, and 
close shaven—creased into a thousand 
wrinkles as be laughed, and the admirably- 
made wit rose upon his foreher:|, 

It was bis grace the Duke of Rossdale. 
Lord Heron could not very weil push 
him aside, and bis grace atoo! right be- 
tween him and the disappearing Iris. 

“Quitea sensation, my ! tell me! Sorry 
I didn’t hear ber, Who iashe, eh? Hem! 
Not Miss Alfrede: know her!” and he 
ebuckied. Lord Heron could have willing- 
ly have taken the ducal pigmy in bis arma 
and pitched him out of the window, and he 
did look at him #o sternly and coldly that 
his grace stared, surprised and curious. 
‘*What’s the matter, Coverdale?” he said; 
‘“Jook qaite upset,” and he grinned. 

Lord Heron forced a sinile, 

“I was never betterin all my life,’’ he 
said, ‘You must ask the duchess if you 
want to know who the yonng lady in.” 
‘Bat | have asked her!” retorted his 
grace; “and she doesn’t know,—nobody 
knows! Jove! I'll go and ask her mvself; if 
her face is as pretty as her voice——’’ 

Lord Heron’s face fluehed, and he laid 
b's hand on the duke’s arm and detained 
ito gently. 

The duke looked up at him, and grin- 
ned, 

‘Ob, I see! Poaching on your preservos, 
eh? Well!’ and he shrugged his shoulders, 
“you young fellows have it all your own 
way, it’s soarcely fair, you known. And 
how do you like B ny property? You 
don’t find playing wna of equire half 
#0 amusing as scuttiing round the world in 
that yachtof yours, l’ll be bound. Come 
and have a ci and some soda and brandy 
in my den. The crowd Maria has got thin 
afternoon is worse than ever.” 

With asigh, and an anxious glance w- 
wards the ante-room, Lord Heron surren- 
dered himself, and they forced their way 
through the throng, towards the duke’s 
amoking room. 

Iris, meanwhile, had burriedly caught 
her music together, and drawing Pau!'s 
arm within hers, had bastened down the 
stairs into the ha:!. 

But even the ball was crowded with peo- 
ple waiting for their carriages, and ane was 
compelled to stand back in @ recess unt!! 
tue crush diminished. 

They were atill talking of her, and Pau: 
pressed her hand, to call her attention to 
them, 

“A really beautiful voice,” said a lady, 
who was seated at the stairs close w Irin’s 
feet; “and what is more #o refined and cu! 
tivated, that goes for so much with me, 
you know, I wonder who she is? I will 
ask Stapleson the manager of the Lyric 
her discoverer, [ sappose?’’ 

‘Yea,’ said ber companion with a armile; 
“weshal, see ber atthe theatre directly. 
By the way, did you notice that Lord Cov- 
erdaie made bis way to the piano? tie 
looked to me as if he meant to try and 
speak to her. Rather bad form, wasn’t 
it?” 

‘“‘Rather?—very!”’ returned the 
‘especially as Lady L'ilian’s here,” 
Tne other lady made a littie move. 
*Do you really think there i# anything 
between them?” she sald. 

“Weil, they say 6. It would be a great 
thing for Lady Lillian. You know the 
father, Lord Foyle, is a needy Sootch peer, 


other; 





eyes which was attrec:ing attentivn. Iris 
turned ber back towards him and caught | 
Paal’s arm, 
“Let us go now, Pan!,”’ she muarmur6d 
almost Inaudivly. 
Then Lord Coverdale bent forward. | 
‘Miss Knighton,” he said ina low, ur 
steady voice; ‘‘will you let me spear to | 
ret , 9? ‘ 
you s moment né « 





Oumer; don’t wait.”’ 
ATis scarce! new whether she ought t 





pleaded 
Forcing b¢ 


| He ie seen about with ber a great deal."’ 


-| when he—Lord Coverdale—-was quite free 


and Lord Coverdaieis oneof the weaitb 
jest, if not tne wealthiest in the peerage 


father’ said the other 
“Knew hiia 


“He knew her 
i:dy,eas if in explanation. 


you know!” 


ble voice, — 

“That is not my name. My name is Ma- 
bel Howard!” 

A quick flush enffused hie face. 


ly for a second, she said in s low but audi- | ent, of course. Mind, I don’t say there is 


anything between them; perhaps it is only 
the friendship between Lora Coverdale 
aud her father; — a must admit that 
Lady Lillian is beautiful enough to catch 
any man, and she basso many advantages 
in her father being an old friend of Lord 
Heron's!” 

‘Just #0,” assented her companion. 
‘‘Lord Coverdale hes inherited that beauti- 
ful Knighton, hasn’t he, and under rather 
romantic circunstances?”’ 

“Ob, very! Someone made way for him, 
~-a girl, I think, Surrendered the property 
without a word,” 

de kind of her?’ ed the other 
with alaugh. “I wonder why?’’ 

“I don’t know,”’ said the first; ‘nobody 
knows, But you see the little romance 
scems to throw au interesting balo round 
Lord Ooverdale’s head, and Neen 
knows he’s interesting enough as it ia?’ 

“Hush!” whispered tbe other, “Here is 
Lillian Foylel’’ 

Pale, and trembiing with a new emotion, 
which she would have died rather than 
acknowledge to be jealousy, Iris turned 
her head, and saw a tall, fair girl coming 
from the saloon. 

She was not only tall and fair, but very 
beautiful, with the kind of beauty that 
sulted her naine. Tennyson's description, 
‘faultily faultiess,"” would have fitted her 
exactly. 

Though the crush upon the stairs was at 
ite thickest, she made her way, leaning 
upon the arm of Lord l’ordingbridge, as 
serenely and placidly, as ifthe way was 
perfectiy clear wo her, 

Iris looked atthe perfect face, with ita 
clearcut lips and chilalike eyes, ite goiden 
hair and atraight, low brows, and ber heart 
ached, 

Spe, then, was the girl who would be 
mistress of Knighton, and reign at the 
Revels in her stead? She was Lord Cover- 
dale’s future wife, and Lady of Kaighton, 
and she, Iris, waa the nameless singer anu 
social outcast, 

[1O BK OONTINUED,) 
—_-o >... — 


THE BRGINNING OF THE FRoW —Any 
one looking near the mud at the bottom of 
the clear water will observe a number of 
the sleekent, brightest and quserest-looking 
little creatures |inaginable., 

Common enough they cortainly are in 
their natural haunta atthis timeof year 

but none the leas interesting on that ac- 
count, 

We wil! have one of them out for exain!- 
nation. He does not suffer in the jeat 
from a short absence from the water. 

Not that he seemato like it now that he 
has been landed, for he lashes about with 
his tall furiously, and even jerks himasif 
in bis straggies some considerable distance 
with ite aid, but this is by way of protest 
only. 

Now he has got on his side and the same 
tail has betrayed him, for ite enormous sur- 
face, semi transparentand delicate in atruct- 
ure, adheres like a sheet of jelly to the pa- 
per, anchors the owner !n a@ good position 
for observation, 

One with mo previous information aa to 
the nature of the animal before bim could 

not fail to be ‘both interesied and no doubt 
puzzled, 

A soft ollve-green tinted creature, dotted 

iu the under parts with golden yeiiow 
spots; a plump, round-shaped body. only 
siigotly longer than it is broad; no fine or 

iimbe of any sort; a littie horny beak and 

two bright eyes in front, and benind a long 
wavy tail nearly twice the length of the 
body. 

Even the popular classification cf fish, 

(lesh or fowi seeins to be at fault. 

Inside the outer ooveriug of the little 
creature @ pecuilar sito ple intestine of great 
length lies coiled up exactly like # watch 

spring, and Itoan be seen fliied throughout 
1s length wit flue inud, bomposed uf the 

decayed and decaying vegetable matier on 

which the owner lives. 

He hasa simple heart like aw fish, and, 

\!ke « fieh also, breathes with iniernai 

gills, Such is the tadpole in the third 

nonth of his existence, 

Although this same creature has lived tn 

the water sluce be was born end bas not 

cbenged his habias In any .important re- 

spect, he would not have been recogniz: | 

4 fow weeks #106 for tie Bare animal, 

Ho started iife wilh external gilin which 

feveloped upto @ point at which they 

julited out trou: benind the head at either 

side in great teaf-like procession, 

These then gradusily decreased in size 

until they were at length absorbed, and 





vere sucoseded by tne internal ill tla- 
ments with which the creature now 
re alhes, 


—_ — ——_—— 
A Boy's COMPoOsITION ON WatTeK.— 
“Water is found wiost everywhere, eapect- 
ally when it ralos, as it did the other day, 
when our cellar was half-full. Jane had o 
wear father’s rabber boots to get the onions 
tor inner. Onions make your eyes water, 
and #0 does horseradish when you eat too 
much, There isa girl inour achool named 
Waterman, Alitne boys say, ‘Water-man 
you ar6,’ and then she gets inad, I don"t 
Link giris look yood when they a:e mat, 
Water is used for a good many tnings, Sal- 
(ors use it go to ea On. ft there wasn't 
any ocean, their ships couldn’t fi at, and 
they would have to stay ashore. Water is 
yoo! vo tire at boys with aasquirt, and to 
catch fishes in. My father caugot a big one 
tne otuer day, and when be bauled it up it 
wasenee!., Nobooy could be saved from 
lrowning if there wasn’t any water to pu! 

them outof, Water 14 frat-rate to pat fires 
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A PLEA. 





BY *#UM@IER mM. BEET, 





Come back, my love! 
The etare above 
And the nightwind hear my «ry, 
Rat the stare will pals 
And the sight wind fali 
Ere my lover beeds my sich. 


My love, come back! 
The night ts biack, 
The silence mocks my moan. 
Ite lips are dumb, 
No apewers come 
But the mocking echoes biown. 


Old Turcan’s Wife. 


nY 








J. LANDEKS 





OHAPTER II, 


T\HIS had been scarcely done when the 
leading files of the cabcoka aaptanes 

in the yard, which waa quickly alive 
with the bushmen and tueir followers and 
frienda, t» the number of perhaps two 
hundred, the former grunting with satis- 
faction as they laid the tusnacf ivory in a 
line on the sand. 

The chief men of the cabooka were then 
taken by Antonio Bowman into the cargo- 
room and shown all the goods it con- 
tained. 

After this a drink of rum was poured out 
for a man, 

The oldest and most wary men of the 
cabooka were drafted to the front, and 
a start was made to trade for a prime 
tusk. 

Old Turean bought It, and before many 
minutes the news of the bargain made was 
with every inan inthe yard, and as tusk 
after tusk after this ‘passed In,’ black man 
after black man, high and low, slave, tra- 
der, and hunter, crowded into the cargo- 
room and took a part, whether by right or 
not, In the scene of apparent confusion, in 
the shouting and atamping,in the mut- 
tered threats of dimatiafaction, with arms 


waved inthe air, and butt-enda of weap- 
one brought down hard on the wooden 
floor, 

Hut good-humor prevatled over bad hum. 
oron the whole, and every now and then 
at some joke of old Turean's, duly trans 
lated by the willing Bowman, the negroes’ 
hoarse roar of laughter would elrole round 


the room, 

And It was ina heat thal was atifling and 
in an alr that was positively heavy with the 
stench of naked bodies, roughened by ex- 
posure and caked with dirt, that the two 
white nen labored away, each at his desk 
and balance, old Turcan working with a 
thought of thegirl Nel! flitting now and 
again through bis old ead, and Hill active 
and smart in the wis); to keep the old wan 
pleased and unsuspicious, 

At last the daylight failed them, and they 
stopped, and the natives were gradually 
driven out of the cargo-rooin. 

Though there had n many # bard bar- 
gain, woen neither black man nor white 
man would yield, nearly the whole of the 
cabooka had been passed ip, and oid Tur- 
oan surveyed the lot and pronounced it all 
prime ivory, weighing at least forty-five 
pounds a tusk and worth ten shillings a 
pound, 

The negroes of the cavbooka spread them- 
selves in groups over tne surface of the 
top of the cliff, and where each group 
ejuatied the light of their fires quickly 
twinkled, 

The leading men 
huts in the yard. 

Tuere news came to them that when they 
had finished their meal, they were to as 
sembib in the big room of the white man’s 
house to be entertained by him to whacever 
they chose to drink. 

One by one they walked into the room 
anid squatted in a cirole. 

They were a groteaque-looking set of 
menasthe lamp-light shone upon their 
dark skins, sparkling on the brass armle 
andon the necklets of beads, coral an 
stones they wore, and on the hilts and 
blades of the swords and machets s#.uck in 
their grass-mat loin-cloths, 

They were in number twenty, and then 
some of the wen of lesser oonsequence re- 
mained on the verandah, and peered in at 
the doorway, 

The men were of all sizes and shades, 
some tall and fairly well-featured for ne- 
groes, others stunted, strong and hideous, 
and all wearing their wool greased,twisted, 
and ekewered lato fanciful shapes, 

Some bad never seen the inside of a 
white man’s house, and their eyes rolled in 
their astonishment, others never been 
to the 6a coast, but all appreciated the 
white man's liquor, which was the square- 
face gin. aD 

Old Turean poured gn out from the 
— bottles, and Hill lounged on a 

r. 

Inspired by the liquor, a aage rose from 
the floor, amnid the applause of the rest,and 
made aspeech in his dialect, which old 
Turcan took to mean returniug thanks to 
the white man. 


were taken into the 


Anotber negro foliowed, and another, 
and spotber, until a!! would quickiy 
speak. 


Along (hem a smal: man, hitherto bid. 
den in the shadow of the table, jumped 


up 

The uproar and confusion uf voloes in 
oreased at the sight of him, but he paid n« 
attention, and in his vebemence and de 





termination to br heard screeched sbrilly 
and threw up 4is benda. 

Ashe did so, Hili from his chair saw 
hanging on the mad’s chest a haif-circie of 


uaneu ing, crimson-colored stones, 
each Sdeed me tiny net bag of fine ailk- 
like threod, by which it was joined to the 
r the ends being twisted into a slender 


Hill rose, leant across the table and look- 
ed steadialy at the stones, 

The native bt the white man was 
=e ke into si- 
ence, Hill stretched his arm across the 
table and seized the neckiect. The man 
drew back. 

In a moment there wasa roar of voices 
from the bushmen, who started w their 
feet. 


Before could interfere the string 
whiob the stones and they re- 
mal in Hill’s clenched Oid Turean 
came between him and the bushmen, who 
had their bands on their knives, 

But Hill, regardiess of the negroes, ex- 
amined the stones and agsin with 

y eyes that loo as if they would 
eap out of their sockets, 

bat do a want with that trumpery, 
Hill?” shou old Turcan. ‘Give the 
man his necklace; you will have us all 
tied up!” 

Hill’s anewer was to tear with bis teeth 
some of the fine net-work that covered the 
stones, end it was lucky thatas he did so 
the broad table was between hin and some 
of the negroes, 

Olid Turoan, aghast, kept them back by 
main force, while Antonio Bowman told 
them the white master did but admire 
what he saw. 

‘Do you know what they are?” asked 
Hill at lest, looking up, with bis hands 
clenched over the stones, ‘They are ru- 
bies! and worth more than diamonds! Ku- 
bies! and stones of size and oolor, as I’in a 
living an. Rubies! I pledge my word to 
yee or it. Look atthem! look at them! 
ook at the color, the size of the beauties, 
every one of them to the ends, twenty- 
eight in alll’ and he showed stone after 
stone untii he came to a lovely one in the 
centre of the neck let. 

His eyes were ableze, his lips quivered, 
every muscle was atrained, the stones 
gieamed redly through his white trembling 
fingers, 

Old Turean gazed dumfounded. He had 
never seen Kuch stones On the coast before; 
yet they might well belong to the strange 
interior, which no white man knew any- 
thing about In all tbe veara that were 


‘How do you know what they are?’’ he 
asked, 

“Hush, hush,’’ replied Hill, ‘we are too 
anxious before the negroes, We must buy 
these stones, I tell you. It’s the chance of 
a lifetime.’’ 

“You know as much about them as [ 
do.”’ 

“I know everything, fp nothing. I 
bave been in the trade. call myself an 
expert; | am not wrong about them; | 
know my judgment; I will buy them my- 
welt.’’ 

“No,” returned old Turcan, “I will buy 
them on your advice,’’ and he turned to- 
wards the men, who under the persua- 
siou of Antonio Bowman had remained 
quiet while the two white men ‘pal- 
avered,”’ 

‘1 discovered them,’’ broke in Hill, 
‘ft am entitled to them, 1 will have 
theum!’’ 

He was beside himself. 

Old Turcan looked at him. 

“if I get them,” he said ooolly, ‘I will 
send them to the Liverpool agents and 
have them tested, and if they are what you 
say they are, you shall have half of eir 
value for discovering them. That will be 
fair, 1 take it—balf of what they wiil 
tetob,’’ 

Hill knew that, if old Turoan chose, he 
could refuse to give hima single musket 
or a yard of cloth wherewith to buy the 
stones. 

If he had only tried to buy them secret- 
ly! but ic his utter surprise at seeing such 
things on ablack fellow he had spoken 
out. 

““Yes,’’ he said, and old Turoan took 
the string of stones from his reluctant 
banda, 

O.d Turoan returned it tbe bushman to 
show that the white man did not wisn to 


‘thief’ his neck! and asked the 
men,through Antonio Bowman,to ait down 
again. 


He called forafresh drink. The bushb- 
men squatied slowly one by one, except 
the owner of the neckiet, who stood sul- 
lenly by mendi with a piece of grass 
taken from his loin-cloth the network that 
- the stones together. 

hen he defiantly threw the necklet 
round his neck and knotted the ends of 
it. 

The gems hung again « sparkling half- 
circle on his breast, and Hil! never took his 
eyes of them, 

He would have murdered the man to 
get them, so sure was he of their real 
value, 

But old Turcan, like a wary trader, said 
nothing of the stones, but passed the gin- 
bottle round without @ measure,and gradu. 
ally the men began to talk and laugh, and 
before long bad iorgotten about the quar- 
rei, and were again full of speeches and 
good bumor, 

Even the owner of the necklet grinned 
once, 

Tven old Turean sidled up to him canu- 
tiously, looking over his shoulder at him, 
and retreating several times, pretending to 
be very frightened at him. 

At this performance the other men 





roared with laughter. Olid Tarocan patted 





the man very tenderly aod stroked bim 
down. 


He now lifted the stones gently in bis 
hands, and examined them quietly, the 
man gezing hard at bim in silence, 

“Whence come these stones as red as 
blood?” asked old Turcan aloud th 
Antonio Bowman, Bowman put 
quemion to the bushman, who pointed 
with outstretobed arm to signify “afar 
oft,’’ 

Then his comrades, becons|ug curious as 
to the reason of the white man’s curiosity, 
asked him to say where and bow be had got 
the stones, 


The man hesitated, looked round, . 


nothing to alarm him, and began. 
spoke fingering the gems, while all 
ihe negroes listen like so many little 
children, 


lt appeared, as transialed by Antonio 
PR: ny that the bushman had found, 
many moons ago, when bunting ina great 
forest, a black man whose language he 
knew not. 

The black man was not like any of the 
men of the country he was in, which itself 
was strange and far away, many moons of 
travel beyond San Salvador. 

The bleck nan was weak and faint, so 
that he could not bave gone further, The 
bushman took him for asiave, But he did 
not live long, for he had come too far and 
was too sick to live, 

Before the biack man died he loosened a 
strip of skin he wore over bis — and 
the bushman took it off him,and found 
sewed in between two pleces of skin the 
stones, which he removed with the point 
of bis kovite, 

His women made the necklet which held 
them together. Yes, the black man be had 
found was small and different to any he 
bad seen. 

Yes, he had oome from much further 
away than the bushman had ever bunted. 
No, not from the great rivers—irom tre 
south. 

No, no one knew what the stones were, 
only that they were red and gave fire 


sometimes, 
Old Turcan thought Was it quite 
possible the bushman had spoken the 


truth?—that the black man he had spoken 
of had realiy existed, had been a native of 
some unknown stretch of country to the 
illimitable south? 

Had he oome from a land whose valleys 


and surfaces had precious stones in 
them? 
Had the strange black tan found the 


stones, or had he stolen them, and escaped 
with them, or, as was possible, were such 
stones ornaments among his psople, and 
had he fled for other reasons? Had he 
been the victim of witch doctor or fetich 
man? 

Whichever way it was the bushman 
could tell no more, and all his comrades 
protesssed ignorance of any land where 
such red stones could have come from, 

Old Turcan was now determined to buy 
them. 

‘What are they worth?” he whispered 
to Hill 

‘Tuere are twenty-eight stones in all,’’ 
anawered Hill, ‘aud the centre stone and 
three on each side of it are magnificent. 
Tea thousand dollars as they are,”’ 

Old Turcan caught at bis breath He bad 
thought that the stones, if genuine, might 
be worth one or two thousand at the 
most, 

He did not believe they were worth any 
inore, 

“Nonsense, you are deceived in 
man,’”’ 

‘Let me buy them, They are worth 
more than ten thousand, Let me buy 
them, eb? I tell you I Know stones as well 
as you know money. For gracious sake, 
don’t lose the chanoe of tnem!’’ exclaim 
Hill, in agony at the thought of losing 
them, 

There was no doubting his belief in their 


them, 


value, The man was mad with excite- 
ment, 

Oid Turean turned towarde Antonio Bow- 
inan,. 


‘*‘Bowman,’’ said he, “ask the bushman 
softly if be will sell those stones he took 
from the slave who died in the bush.”’ 

But when the busnman was asked the 
question he ——— become cautious, He 
snook his head so hard that the stones 
flashed again in the lamplight, 

No, he would not se!l them. 

‘Ol what use were the red stones to him?”’ 
asked Antonio Bowman softly. “O! what 
use were they to the white man?’’ returned 
the bushman. ‘*Tuey made fetich for white 
wou.an,’’ said old Turcan through Bow- 
nap, stretching a point, and consolin 
himself with the reflection that, as heb 
heard, there was just a bit of truth in what 
he said, 

The negroes all cried ‘Hal’’ and the 
busaman looked down at the stones with 
something of suspicion, 

Tbe men were ail terribly superstitious, 

‘Were the stoues which were ftetich for 
the white woman not fetich for the black 
woman?” he asked, recovering himself, 

Old Turean denied it. 

“White man give mgs | cloth, plenty 
guns, plenty powder, for fetich for white 
woman,’’ he added slyly. 

The biack man thought. 

“How can fetich for white woman be- 
‘ong for country for black man?’’ he quick- 
ly asked. 

“Faraway beyond black man coun 
live white man,’’ answered old Turcan 
through Antonio Bowman, “Same coun- 
try, but white man live there,”’ 

At this the astonishment of the buahman 
was great. Whether they believed oid 
Turean or not, they aaked, througb An 
tonio, question after juestion concerning 


thie country, to w bh Turcan replied 








as weil as he could, baving in his mind the 
territories to the far north of the Cape, ang 
always edging in a few words to the pur. 
pose, that would give plenty of guns, 
plenty of powder, plenty of cloth for the 
stones. 


This had its effect. Negroes wil! sei; 
——- and the buabman knew his com. 
es coveted guns, powder, and cloth for 
themse!l ves, and they might make little of 
catching him and taking the stones trom 
him. 

And was it not betterto be rid of that 
which was fetich for white woman and not 
for black man for good guns, and powder 
and cioth, even thougb he should have to 
give up some of thew to Lis comrades? He 
took the neck let off, and bolding it out in 
bis bands, asked how many guns, how 
much powder and bow much cloth the 
white man would give for it. 

All listened with intense interest, 

“Ten guns, twenty meo,twenty parts,” 
sung out old Turcan atoncs, meaning ten 
muskets, twenty large kegs of gunpowder, 
aod two bundred and forty yards of cloth 
of the coast. 

The busbman cried out, ‘‘No,’’ his friends 
‘*ditto,’’ 

Then followed the uvual bargaining, 
which Hill, pale with anxiety, tried to cut 
sbort. 

Bat old Turcan went on with it, and 
eventually succeeded in obtaining the 
stones for eight guns, sixteen men, and 
sixteen parts, with the promise of a great 
dash or present ou top, for which he gave 
a book. 

The bushman gently handed the stones 
over and old Turcan put them in bis 
pocket. 

Great was Hill's relief. Ten thousand 
dollars worth of rubies for one bundred in 
value was a bargain not often made in a 
lifetime! 

He jumped up; he gave the bushwen 
more gin; he gently urged them out of the 
roow, and when he had seen them go out 
into the darkness he returned, to fiod that 
old Turcan had aisappeared into his bed- 
room with the stones. 

Ha! the old man meant to keep the 
stones and to dispose of thei, he reflected 
bitterly, and sat down wWw think ihis 
over, 

He quickly saw that old Turcan’s agenta 
in Liverpool would not be likely to dis- 
pose of the stones toadvantage, What did 
they, ordinary merchants, know of ‘the 
value of such precious things? Nothing. 
He knew bow much depended on tie sales- 
tinan. 

Of the thousand pounds and more, may- 
be ba:f as much more, which he waa per- 
suaded should come to him, perhaps not 
more than two-thirds or a haif would be 
available if the stones were sold anyhow 
and by anyone. e 

it was galling to think of the possibility 
of it, and be quite unable to prevent it, 
Couid old Turcan not be induced to let him 
gO bome and take the stones with him and 
sell them in London or on the Conti- 
nent? 

Or could be get clear away On board the 
steamer with them and the order? ‘lhe 
thought of it, as it flashed upon him, made 
his heart stand still. 

He believed in it at once. That whic! 
had prevented him from going off with 
the sumaller sum was not sufficient to pre- 
vent him abseconding with the larger. 
Thank heaven! there was no cable. 

He could risk the chance of the steamer 
being signalled to stop, aud the gun fired 
from the shore before she was out of sight 
aud sound. 


He could spike the gun and destroy the 
proper signals; to do both would be easy. 

he chest in which the signals were kept 
was never locked. 

Though he knew this well enough, he 
rose and went outon to the verandah to 
try the lock of the chest. When he bad 
satisfied himself he looked seaward, and 
= conscious that the calemma was ris- 
DR. 

Over the whole of the open bay the sea 
was again continuously white. The thun- 
der of the larger breakers was unceas- 


in . 

fn this he only reoognizs7d the better 
chance he had of getting on board without 
giving suspicion. 

Old Turcan would never face such a sur! 
with the rubies, and once he, Hill, was on 
board he could send tne boat on shore 
with a message that the sea was too bad for 
him to venture to return, and to send 4 
hammock and men to the next point, ti'ty 
miles off, where the steamer touched, 
whence he could return by land. 

Tuis he had done onca before, He reck- 
oned it would throw old Turcan off bis 
guard, 

To manipulate the signals and the gun 
was not necessary. It was as simple 4% 

ible, and the old fellow was too full of 
belief in him and of thoughts of N@gil to 
be very suspicious, 

As he thought of all this, he reached in 
his walk the end of the verandah io front 
of the house, 

From a side window, which was the win- 
dow of old Tarcan’s room, he saw a light 
streaming. 

Curious to know what the old man was 
about withthe rubies—for he doubted not 
he already had thein out of their rude set- 
ling—be crept off the verandah on tbe 
sand. He went silently along the side 0! 
ar house. » th 

) — in at the window through ie 
venetian shutters. He saw oid Turcan 
seated at his table writing laboriously. Thé 
rubies were there, but the old man bad 
thrust them aside,and they lay uncared for, 
shining in the lamplight. 

From a happy look that came over 
oid maa’s face as he paused for rest a 
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th, Hill guessed to whom he was writ- 
a oa whet, and be muttered an oath at 


Id fool, 
Then in the dark he crept away slowly to 


ee showed the steamer re, off 
the point, arrived to an hour. Old Turean 
resolved to try and get, his cargo off to 
er. 

He knew bis boats were strong and sound 
and their crews of Cabinda men akiiful 
and stout, and thoy bad never had an acci- 


t. 
“= would have to walt another month if 
be missed the opportunity. The men of 


the cabooka, too, agreed to remain with- 
oat thelr goods until the steamer had 


6 
5°Tnen all the men of the factory set to 
work to get the ivory carried down to the 
beach, encouraging one another by Ba 
tended astonishment at the quantity it 
as they brought it forth tusk by tusk, an 
py self-made promises of big drinks when 
ail should bave left the shore, 

Old Turcan took to himself the charge of 
seeing the tusks duly numbered and sent 
off from the factory, and he ordered Hill 
to see that they were re-counted and stowed 
in the boats, which on the 
beach, with their high prows touching the 
foam. 

Hill lingered at the house as long as he 
dared in the hope that oid Turcan would 
hand bim bis letters to take on board ac- 
cording to custom, 

But the old man kept them, and Hill re- 
cognized that after all there was the chance 
that old Turcan might take them off to the 
steamer himeelf. 

He went down to the beach with a heavy 
heart. 

As boat after boat went off laden, and re- 
turned in safety through the still increas- 
ing surf, and as the time drew near when 
bis fate and that of the rubies would be de- 
cided, Hiil’s anxlety increased until he re- 
solved that, come what might, he would 
prevent old Turcan going off to the stea-. 
mer, even if he had—what? To murder 
bim? 

He thought the words as he saw the boat 
with the last load of ivory but one make 
its way through the seas towards the 
#.eamner,. 

It would be some time before it returned 
to the shore, and he climbed up to the fac- 
tory, resolved and collected. 

hen he got to the top of the cliff he saw 
old Turcan on the very sea edge of it, watch- 
ing the boat. 

bat if he took the old man unawares 
and threw him over the edge? He might 
have the rubies on him. Hill went intothe 
house and looked at the table on which the 
letters were usually left for him, but of 
course they were not there, 

The door of oid Turcan’s room stood 
open. Hili entered the room on the faint 
chanceot finding the lettersin it. There was 
no sign of them, 

He turned in the direction of the old ma- 
hogany medicine chest of the factory, 
which stood ina very dark corner of the 
room, 

He stole softly across the floor towards 
the chest, threw it open, and looking about 
to be sure no native saw him, ran his band 
along the rows of bottles until he stopped at 
a thick square one, which be pulled out 
! its socket. He knew it contained mor- 
pbia, 

He hid it in the breast of his jacket and 
closed the lid of the chest, 


[TO BE OONTINUBD. } 
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Facing a Madman. 








BY Ke RB. Os 





RK. COLOCYN’H was the standing 
1) wonder of the little market town of 
Beetington, and ite chief pride as 

well, 

The honest yeomen liked to think that, 
although he was famous, he chose to live 
awong them instead of among ‘‘the fine 
folks,’’ 

And then to see what strange people came 
t visit bim. 

Une yeara Hungarian prince all over 
Clamonds, and the next year 2 learned Mo- 
hammedan from Delhi (whose dark face 
and white turban had astonished the worthy 
farmers not a little); and the year after 
that a real live African king, whom the 
coctor had met in bis travels, and who, 
having over-eaten and over-drank himself, 
to the brink of death, had come on purpose 
to be doctored by his old triend, biinging 
with him twenty or thirty of the most ex- 
traordinary hobgobiins ever seen outside 
©! a circus or maseum. 

After all these strange visitors, it was 
raiuer @ disappointment to the Beefing- 
oulans when Colocynth brought back with 
him from bis yearly trip to town nothing 
more out-of-the-way than _—— gentle- 
man, well dressed and andeniably band- 
50.08, bat very thin and worn, and with # 
heavy, jaded look about his 6 dark eyes 
which suggested that he had no having 
rather too little sleap and a good deal to 
tmauch excitement. 

Tois young feliow, Frauk Featherstone, 
was the only son of one of thedoctor’s 
oldest triende. 

He had just taken a very brilliant degree 
at college, but had over-worked himself 
terribly in doing so; and Colocynth’s in- 
Vitation to him to come and spend a few 
weeks in the country, though sapperently 


cat ensd-—thowgh ho never hinted % to 
any one—that case was much more 


serious than it 

But—as wil! be seen present! y—his worst 
suspicions, gloomy t they were, fell 
far abort of the terrible reality. 

For the first few days, however, all went 
—Or at least seemed to go—perlectly well. 
The pure country air, the anbroken quiet, 
and the constant companicuship of the 
doctor—who, with ail that he had read and 
all that he had seen, was (first-rate oompany 
—were better than any medicine for the 
student's overwrought nerves ; and before 
| owl RO a) a, bis sary and 
baggard was nning to look quite 
like itself again. 7 . . 

Scill, with all thie the dector was not 
quite satisfied. 

His keen eye noted a strange restlessness 
in his ‘s manner, and a nervous, anx- 

tened look about his eyes, 
over which 6x perienced ysician 
sbook his bead gravely, when there was 
no one by to see him do it. 

But he knew better than to say ongtitas 
of these sym 8 to Festherstone himsel 
or even to let him see that he nad observed 
them; and so matters stood till near the 
close of the second week. 

One evening, Frank Featerstone—who 
bad for some time been contemplating 
« — through India when his studies 
should be over—began to question the 
doctor about his travels inthe Kest, seem- 
a greatly interested in all that he was 
told, and more es lly in a book of 
colored prints of races and ijand- 
scapes, which Colocynth produced for his 
amusement. 

But it did not escape the doctor thst 
every now and then the young man gazed 
around bim with a strangely bewildered 
air, like one who sudden|ly finds bimselt in 
a place quite new to him without knowing 
how he got there. 

A vague, but gloomy, foreboding began 
to weigh peat Soe down; and thisstrange 
uneasiness continued to haant him, even fn 
bis dreama, which were filled with shadowy 
visions of peril and horror, the prominent 
figure in each and all being Frank Feather- 
stone himself. 

At length, with a violent struggle, he 
started and awoke. 

Awoke—to what? To find Featherstone 
standing at his bedside, with along Eastern 
dagger in his u lifted hand, and murder 
gieaming from his bloodshot eyes, 

Oae glance at those eyes told Colocynth 
the hideous truth. He was face to face with 
a raving madman! 

Well was it then for the renowned pbhysi- 
cian that ne had had sach a wide experience 
of eimilar cases, and had been accustomed 
to discern at the first glance how to deal 
with each, 

He recognized in the madman’s fantastic 
costume—which consisted of a strip of 
green baize wound turban fashion about 
bis head, an Indian shaw! thrown over his 
sboulders, and a scariet ‘“‘anti-macassar”’ 


twiated around his waist—ag ue cop 
of one of the green-turbaned -girdled 
sultans in the previous evenin 8 picture 


book ; and this one hint was quite enough 
tor ths veady-witted doctor. 

‘¢Peace be with your Sublime Highness!” 
said he in a tone of deep respect. ‘Is it 
already time to go down to the camp? 
Then your slave will be ready in an in- 
stant.” 

All this while he held fixed with his 
steady look the wandering eyes of the 
maniac. 

Had be flinched or wavered for one 
moment, he would have been stabbed to 
tbe heart at once, and he knew it; bat his 
face was as calm and his voice as firm as 
ever. 

The skill with which be bad chimed in 
with Featherstone’s delusion, while giving 
to it a new and unexpected turn, proda 
the precise effect which the shrewd physi- 
cian had foreseen. 

The madman lowered his weapon slowly, 
with an undecided air, and remained silent 
for an instant, evidently trying to reconc:le 
what the doctor had just said to him with 
his own disorderea thoughts. 

“Who are you, then?” asked heat length, 
in @ tone the fierceness of which was 
perciptebly’dashed with hesitation aad per- 

lexi y. 

“Who should I be but your Highnesse's 
Captain of the Gaard, andthe humblest of 
your slaves?”’ replied Cviooynth, putting bis 
nand to bis forehead in the Eastern fashion. 
“What commands has the lord of the uni- 
verse for his servant?’’ 

So saying, be rose from his bed as quietly 
as possible—in order to avoid enraging the 
junatioc by any flurry or show o! excitement 
—and slipped on a gay-colored dressing 
gown of flowered silk, which seemed to bim 
inost in barmony with the gorgeousness of 

r Featherstone’s extraordinary costume, 

“Captain of my Guard?’ ecnoed the 
maniac, eyeing bim with a bal!-puzzled, 
half-suspicious look. ‘What are you doing 
here, tuen, where I expected to find the 
traitor whom I want tokill? Whatare you 
doing bere? Speak, or, by the tomb of the 
Propnet, you die!” 

His voice rose to a perfect scream, and 
the murderous steel glittered over the head 
of Colocyntbh, whose life seemed to bang by 
a thread. 

Had the doctor lost his nerve or his 
presence of mind for one instant, all would 

ve been over, 

a even with the knife at his throat, and 
death in ite worst form glaring at him from 
a manisc’s burning eyes, this wonderful 


man could still plan and reason. 
The lunstic’s last words bad be.rayed 





“In Heavens name,’ cried he, witha 
look and tone of assumed herror of which 
Garrick himeelf — have been justly 

d, “how came uneainted r 
nto the bands of a Muasuiman like 
your Highness? It just been cleaned 
with hog’s lard !” 

Instantly the madman fiung his dead! 
weapon to the otber side of the room, and, 
biding _ face in hie hands, groaned 

— e 


d ring 
“Hog’s lard! Then I am pulluted— 
polluted forever !’’ 


“Not sol’’ erted Col 


A shal yet be well. Come quickly with 
And, eatehing Featherstone by the arm 
be whisked himn out of the room: with such 
frantic haste that any one who had seen 
veh. oder mad nis vent © 
ae as 
Thenjhe burried bim ate 
next door, where he used to wash his hands 
after his experiments, and which, having 
no furniture of any kind, contained nothing 
with which the lunatic could hurt either 


“Let the lord of the earth wash bis — 
hands quickly,” said Colooynth, turn 
on the water, while his slave runs to fete 
a towel,” 

And whiie Sultan Featherstone fell to 
scrubbing his bands as if fora wager, the 
doctor darted out of the room, locked him 
in, and flew downstairs; returning in a 
trice, not with a towel, bat wi two 
brawny gardeners and a sturdy Yorkshire 
groom, who seized the madman and bound 
him band and foot. 

He was then dundiled into a carriage and 
driven off to the nearest asylum (kept by 
an intimate triend of Colocynth’s), trom 
which, to the doctor’s t satisfaction, he 
wat discharged completely cured a few 
montha later. 
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LIFE IN HOLLAND. 





The laws in Holland in regard & the 
legal position of the wife are very much 
behind the ont and the busband can do 
about asthe likes with the person and 
pro of his nelpmate, 
laws are silent as to the wife's claim 
on the husband, bat lawyers bave said that 
this apparent void in the law-book is caused 
by the invariable devotion of the Hollander 
to his bome and his inmates. 

Love tor home, wife, and children is no- 
where more thoroughly illustrated than in 
the Netherlands, and cs=se of: neglect to 
provide in yer possible way are very rare 
11 the land of the dykes, 

The wives and daughters of the lower 
classes try in eve pe imaginable to aid 
the husband and father in procuring a 
living. 

In summer you will observe bundreds 
of them on their knees in the publicaquares, 
armed with a three-inch spike, weeding the 
graes blades from between the stones, for 
which they receive about a dime a day. 
Others are 6 in wheeling sand int 
Oitward bound merchant ships, to be used 
as ballast. You will see a women pushing 
a wheelbarrow, containing about 200 pounds 
of aand, up a broad gangway inclined at 
least thirty degrees, at — simply won- 
derful considering that oe wheeler is of 
the weaker sex. 

You will often meet asimal! procession 
on the tow-path of the river Amatel, con- 
sisting of mother and two or threechildren, 
harneseed to the tow-line of the canal boat 
very much in the manner of American 
mules, They hang, as it were, in the 
harness, and their swinging, regular walk 
proves that a great part of their lives has 
been passed in this way. 

When the boat comes abreast, you feel 
like using a rope’s end on the father of the 
family, who, placidly smoking hia pipe, 
sits in the stern steering tue vessel: but 
our anger will cool when investigation 
shows that, if he tooa to the tow-path, and 
allowed bis wife the heim, ail damages of 
oollision, ete., would bave to be paid by 
bh m. 

You cross a railroad, and casting agiance 
along the iron path, a woman, dressed in 
red tunio and glistening helmet, waving 
a white signal flag, catches your eye. She 
is the waich-womean at the crossing. 

At every railroad in Holland this position 
is filled by # woman, and raliroad « flciain 
have said that no socident has over been 
caused by a Wwatchwonan’s carlosanesa. 
Tney receive twenty guidens about seven 
dollars per month. A man would require 
double that salary and might ge inwxi- 
osted once in a while. 

Distinctions in privileges between mar- 
ried and single women are #0 thorouguly 
established hare by social customs as to 
be observed in the every day association of 
tne sexes, 

A native will readily discover whether 
the couple walking in the street in front of 
pim are married or not, thia discovery 
being made easy by the strict adherence of 
the po to the ancient costome oom- 
pulsorily introduced into the country when 
under the iron rule of “Alva the Bloody,” 
An unmarried women always takes the 
right arm of her escort, while the tarried 
one selects the left side of her husband. 
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Scientific and Useful 
clentific and Useful, 
Cement For Menpvina Fuasirurn. 
Dissolve two drachmea of gum shellac in 
two ounces of aloohol, then add half a 
dracho of gum tragacanth and halfan ounce 

of strong vinegar. 

TELEGRAPH Y.—An electrician bas pat- 
ented a telegraphic instrument which, he 
claims, will revolutionize smegrapny. as it 
worka without batteries. The'Government 


appointed a committee cf experts to exain. 
ine into the merits of the machine. 


TRAIN INDICATOR.—A contrivance bas 
Jately been introduced on the railroads in 
Kuassia to indicate the next station at which 
the train will stop. It isa dial, the index 
of which points to the station, One is shut 
up in every car, and the indices of all are 
moved at onoe by electricity, working from 
the locomotive. 


Userut Hintsa,—A bit of glue dis- 
solved in skimmed milk will restore crape. 
Ribbona, of every kind, should he washed 
in cold suda, and not rinsed. If your flat- 
irons are rough rub them with fine salt, and 
salt, and it will make them perfectly 
smooth. If you are buying a carpet for 
durability, choose small figures. A bit of 
soap, rubbed on the hinges of a door will 
prevent its creaking. Snuff = In holes 
where crickets come out will destroy them. 
Wood-ashbes and common salt, wet with 
water, will prevent the cracking o! a stove. 
Half a oranberry, it is said, bound on a corn, 
will soon kill it. 


THK WBATHER --Says a weather ob- 
server: “When you wish to know what 
the weather is going to be, go out and select 
the smallest cloud yousee. Keep your eye 
on it, and {ff It decreases and disappears, |i 
shows a atate of the sir that is sure to be 
followed by One weather; but if it in- 
creases take your overcoat with you, If you 
are going away from home, for falling 
weather ia not far off.’ The reason is 
this: When the air is becoming charged 
with electricity, you will see every cloud 
attracting all lesser ones toward it until it 
gathers into a shower, and, on the contrary, 
when the wind is passing off, and diffusing 
itwelf, then a large cloud will be seen 
breaking into pieces and dissolving. 

To OnystaLize FLowgrs,—Oonsruct 
some baskets of fancy form with plia- 
ble copper wire, and wrap them with 
gauze, Into these tlie tothe bottom violets, 
ferns, geranium leaves (in fact any flower 
eacept full-blown roses), and sink them in 
a solution of alum, of one pound toe gallon 
of water, After the solution has cooled, 
the colors will then be preserved in their 
original beauty, and the crystallized alum 
will hold faster than when from a bot solu- 
tion. When you havea light covering of 
crystals that covers, completely, the artt- 
cles, remove the basket carefully, and aliow 
to drip for twelve hours. These baskets 
make «a beautiful parlor ornament, and tor 
along time preserve the freshness of the 
tlowers. 
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Farm and Garden. 


Horses, -- Horses should be freely 
exercised daily, Exercise hardens the 
muscles, and keeps the horse in good con 
dition for work. 


GutTTeERS,—Always bave gulters tocarry 
off tue water from the eaves of barns and 
stables. It prevents dampness to a certain 
extent, and will enable you to have a cist 
ern full of water at all seasons, 


MiIxkD FARMING, —Mixed tarming in 
best, because it permits of a greater variety 
of cropa, more stock, more manure, larger 
yielda, and lessons the loss in case of 
drought or fluctuations In the markets. It 
in not safe to depend on a single crop tor 
profit. 


PaIni.--Paint is an linportant substance 
on the jiarm. It preserves the buildings 
and adds to their appearance. larmers 
wlo neglect to use paint are not econom 
cal. Itadds much to the value cof every- 
thing on the farm, stops holes and cracks, 
and saves its cost in a aingle “eason. 


Koaps.—Every farmer is interested tr 
wood roada. None but experienced road- 
overreers Bhould bo selected, anu the tas 
required for road repair, if properly ap 
plied, is money well invested. (0d road« 


4ave valuabie horses, and avoid loss of 
lume by the farmer. 
Foob-SAVING —The cheapest food-aavin 


device is some kind of wind-trake, A: 
animals or fowls that are exposed to tie 
sweeping winds will not only consume 
more food thao may be necessary if they 
were protected, but will alao be more liable 
tw. colds and dinease. 


THe Sor..— Feed the plants ~ feeding 
the ground. By robbing the soil you rob 
yourseit. Nothing is gained by attempting 
wo grow acrop upon jand that cannot sup 
ply the necessary plant food. The labor 
and time wil! only be wasted. The crop 
may thrive for a while, but it will fail ete 
eritical period 


PoULTRY.—More meat and better meat, 
and tn ashorter space of time, can be pro- 
duced from poultry than from any other 





So deeply has this custom entered into the 
life of atlendere that at a courch wedding 
the bride enters the edifice vo the righi 
side of the groom, the wife returning on 
the left side of her husband when the cere 
mony has been performed. No unmarried | 











;} meaus, and the 


source, and tne supply from poultry equals 
that of any other ciaas of livestocw. It 
xives an opportunity to those of ilmited 
profits iikewitse «are 
always large in proportion w capita 


. ostod 


Of rank ted Meecltaie, en PSY eave Gat thst his delusion was (oimagine bimeel! | lady can dream of going pone a rus Pg eg . ; 
D6 might bave a chance of keeping his eye | & Mobaemmedan pr! a and ' ee ee rg Bape nell as aad aa aoe a - ag eae he : 
n the lad, and finding « ut what was really | not a moment in turning thie disoovery to a j 
the matter with him; for Colocynth strongly * scoount 
“<i —_ pets ———— 
~ ON a an 
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The Effort to Improve. 

Lord Bacon, in his essays, remarks that 
men are often incited to effort to attain 
mental superiority by the sense of defect 
ip physical gifts. 

The motive may not be of the highest, 
but doubtless the result is good. Men are 
impelled to seek their ends by many means; 
and motives are, for the most part, mixed 
in determining human beings to any fixed 
course of action which implies steady ap- 
plication and self denial. 

Pope, too, was fond of dwelling on the 
same idea, and no doubt felt that he was, 
in himeelf, a very apt illustration of the 
principle. 

Imagination, also, comes in with kindi- 
est aid to those who view their defects 
philosophically. [t is, indeed, a kind of 
Aladdin's lamp to those who look on the 
bright side of things. 

And just as imagination, under morbid 
stimulus is apt to magnify and exaggerate 
to one’s disadvantage, so it may be wisely 
made tw minister to self satisfaction by 
using the sense of contrast in its service. 
It is only imaginative troubles that grow 
by being dwelt on; and a very excellent 
recipe for not having a desired object is to 
believe we have it, or have an excellent 
substitute or Compensatory advantages for 
it. 

Napoleon was morbidly vain and sensi- 
tive on the subject of his low stature; and, 
no doubt, would have suftered far more 
than he did if he had not been able to 
make historical comparisons favorable to 
himself, which, as we read, he was wont 
to do. 

In contemplating, on one occasion, a 
portrait of Alexander the Great, he re 
marked more than once, with an air of 
self congratulation: ‘‘Alexander the Great 
was shorter than I am, much shorter.’’ 
Doubtless there was consolation to him in 
the thought. 

Some readers may perhaps remember the 
anecdote of the philosopher who turned 
hw sbirt and observed, ‘What a comfort 
there is in clean iinen."’ 

Men's riches lie rather in what they are, 
in what they feel and believe, than in 
what they have; and Thoreau was cer. 
tainly right, from hisown point of view, 
when be declared that men were the slaves 
of their own baggage. This was his way 
of cheerily translating his own disadvant- 
ages into advantages; and his example 
forma # kind of bracing advertisement ot 
cheeriul stoicism, which may wel!, to some 
extent, be imitated. 

Lite’s bitters give zeet to the pleasures 
that succeed, and, if it is better to realize 
that Tom or Dick or Harry have from na. 
ture the advantage of usin height, or pro 
portion, or eyes, or hair, it is our best cue 
to strive to surpass them in the more last 
ing endowments of brain and concentrated 
purpose, industry and application 





Thackeray, whom no writer has sur- 
passed in delicate observation and apt 
justration of these more 
ships of life, has in one of his works 
folloWing passage 








‘My fair young reader, ii you are not 
80 perfect a beauty as the peerless Linda. 
mira, Queen of the Ball; if at the ead of it, 
as you retire to bed, you meekly own that 
you have had but two or three partners, 
whilst LIndamlra bas bad a crowd round 
her all aight, console yourself with think- 
ing that, at Afty, you will look as kind 
and pleasint as you now do at elghteen. 
You will not have tolay down your coach- 
an4d-six of beauty and see anoiber step into 
it; and walk yourself through the rest of 
life. You will have to forego no accus 
tomed homage; you will not witoess and 
own the depreciation of your smiles. You 
will not see fashion forsake your quarter; 
acd remain, all dust, gloom aad cobwebs 
within your once splendid saloons, with 
placards in your sad windows—gaunt, 
lonely and to let! You may not have 
known any grandeur, but you won't feel 
any desertion. You will not have enjoyed 
millions, but you will have escaped bank- 
ruptcy.’’ 

There is wisdom of the most practical 
and suggestive kind in this. Itis a bomily 
of contentment, a rubris of lighthearied- 
ness and self satistaction. 

If not calculated to inspire poetic dreams 
and visions, it is certain, if appreciated 
and acted on, to aid peacelu! se]! posses- 
sion, composure, and that genile patience 
and toleration which are admitted to do so 
much to preserve freshness and placid en 
joyment 
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Somm persons believe everything that 
their kindred, their parents and their tu 
tors believe. The veneration and the love 
which they have tor their ancestors incline 
them to swallow down all their opinions at 
once, without examining what truth or 
falsehood there is in them. Men take 
their principles by inheritance, and defend 
them as they would their estates, because 
they are born heirs to them. 

SLoTs has prevented as many vices ip 
some minds as virtues in others. Idieness 
is the grand Pacific Ocean of life, and in 
that stagnant abyes the most salutary 
things produce no good, the most noxious 
no evil. Vice indeed, abstractedly con- 
sidered, may be and often is engendered in 
idleness, but the moment it becomes ¢ffi- 
ciently vice, it must quit its cradie and 
cease to be idle. 

I wave long noted down practical! rules 
for life, as they come evidenced to my 
mind, either from wise books, or the con 
versation of men of experience, or what 
had been forced upon me by my own con 
victions. One is simple, but carries me 
far—to put the best construction ou every 
human action till a bad is proved, and to 
call that ‘‘bad’’ no worse than it is. 

Moras and manners, which give color 
to life, are of greater importance than laws, 
which are but one of their manifestations. 
The law touches us here and there, but 
manoersare about us everywhere, pervad. 
ing society like the air we breathe. Good 
manners, as we call them, are neither 
more nor less than good behavior, consist 
ing of courtesy and kindness, 


Every one is forward to complain of the 
prejudices that mislead other men and par 
ties, as if he were free and had none of his 
own, This being objected on al! sides, 
it is agroed that it is a fault and a bin 
drance to knowledge. What now is the 
cure? No other but this, that every man 
should let alone other’s prejudices and ex. 
amine his own. 


“Ha!” is the interjection of laughter— 
‘Ab!’ isan interjection of sorrow. The 
difference between them is very small, 
consisting only in the transposition of what 
is no substantial letter, but a bare aspira 
tion. How quickly, in the age of a 
minute, in the change of a breath, is our 
mirth changed into mourning! 


Lawes and principles are not for the time 
when there are no temptations, 
for such moments as this, when body ani 
roul are in mutiny againrt their rigor 


Stringent are they; inviolate they shail be 
TRUTH is always consistent with itse 
and needs nothing to help it out. Itisa 
§ ways pear ai hand, and site upon our ps 








They are 


and is ready to drop out before we sre 
aware; whereas a lie is troublesome, and 
sets 8 man’s invention upon the rach; and 
ope trick needs a grcat many more to make 
it good. 


Norsine is more silly than the pleasure 
some people take in speaking their mind. 
A man of this make will say a rude thing 
for the mere pleasure of saying it; when 
an opposite behavior, full as innocent, 
might have preserved his friend, or made 
his fortune. 


Mannens are the shadows of virtues, the 
momentary display of those qualities which 
our fellow creatures lov: and respect. It 
we strive to become, then, what we 
to appear, manners may often be rendered 
usetul guides to the performance of our 
duties 


Howgvgx good you may be, you have 
faults; however dull you may be, you can 
find out what some of them are; and how- 
ever slight they may be, you had better 
make some—not too painful \but patient— 
eff rte to get quit of them. 

ReAsONING against a prejudice is like 
fighting against a shadow; it exhausts the 
reasoner without visibly affecting the pre- 
judice. Argument cannot ‘do the work of 
instruction any more than blows can take 
the place of sunlight. 

ANGER is the most impotent passion that 
influences the mind of man; it eflects noth- 
ing it undertakes, and hurts the man who 
is possessed by it more than the object 
against which it is directed. 

I couLp never divide myself from any 
man upon the difference of an opinion, or 
be angry with his judgment for not agree- 
ing in that from which, within s few days, 
I might dissent myself. 

THERE is nothing which we more abhor 
thao that kind of wit which betrays a hard- 
ness of heart. Inhumanity is never so 
odious as when it is practiced with mirth 
and wantonness. 


Tax confusion and undesigned inaccu- 
racy 80 Often observed in conversation 
proves that truth needs to be cultivated as 
4 talent, as well as recommended as a vir- 


tue. 


Do not believe that a book is good if in 
reading it you do not become more con- 
tented with your existence, if it does not 
rouse up in you more generous feelings. 


Tag man who is jealous aad envious of 
his neighbor's success has foes in his heart 
who can bring more bitterness into his life 
‘han can any outside enemy. 

A FOOL can ask more questions than a 
wise man Can answer; but & wise man can- 
not ask more questions than he will find a 
too] ready to answer. 

TRIBULATION Will not hurt you unless it 
does—what, alas! it too often does—unleas 
it hardens you, and makes you sour and 
narrow and skeptical. 


CERTAINLY the mistakes we mortals 
make when we have our own way, might 
fairly raise some wonder that we are so 
fond ot it. 

Lians act like the salt miners; they un- 
dermine the truth, but leave just so much 
sanding as is necessary to support the 
ed: fice. 

HicaLT# is the only riches that a man 
sugbt to seta value on, for without it al) 
men &reé poor, let their estates be what they 
ail 

ly you have committed iniquity, you 
m 18: expect to suffer; for vengeance with 
ite sacred light shines upon you. 


Even when we tancy we have grown 


| wiser, it is only, it may be, that new pre 


1 ces have displaced old ones. 


snot enough to have reason; it ig 
® dishonored, by sustaining « 


rusk 2nd DaUughty manner 





The Werild’s Happenings. 


‘‘Bosh’’ is the trade name in London for 
all butter substitutes. 

An elephant said to be 800 years old 
recenUy died at Bombay. 

Nearly 5 000 Indians live on the eight 
reservationsin New York State. 


A rabbit with two tails was caught in a 
trap at Red Bank, N J., last week. 

It is said that nine tenths of the tele. 
graphic errors are due to poor handwriting. 


A firm in Dixiteld, Me, inteads convert. 
ing 700 cords of birch and poplar into toothpicks, 


Fifteen boys in the Pittsburg ccoking 
school have taken prizes for efficiency in cooking. 


Dr. D D. Reynolds, ot Rockford, Mich , 
wears buttons made of §20 gold pieces on his clothes. 


An inmate of the penitentiary at Salem, 
Uregon, cut off his band im ‘order to get a spel! of 
idleness, 

A lad aged 11, in Middletown, N. Y.. 
has become a raving maniac from excessive cizar- 
ette smoking. 

Over 75,000 monkeys were killed in Bra. 
zil last year and the pelts shipped to London to be 
made inatofurs. 


An eccentric fellow has lived for two 
years past in a deserted wolf's den near Success 
Hill, in Stratford, Conn, 


A Bostonian suggests a new name, 
‘*Whulge,’’ for Washington Territory. It is the old 
Indian name of Paget Sound, 


Deaf mutes are increasing at a taster 
rate than the general population. This is possibly 
due to the noises of civilized life, 


Empress Frederick has collected 24 000 


obituary notices of her busband, and a sta@ of secre- 
taries are arranging them in scrapbooks, 


A Buffalo man recently counted the mo- 
tions made by a barber's hand during the process of 
shaving one man aad found them to be 678, 


St. Louis preachers are conducting a 
crusade against the practice of mourners stopping 
at saloons on the way back from the cemetery, 


One Daley, of Bay City, Mich., who 
while drunk broke bis leg in a quarrel, bas brought 
suit for $10,000 damages against the saloon-keeper 
who sold him the liquor, : 


At the Nice, France, beauty show, the 
week of March 16, non-participating ladies are to 
wear the domino, 50 that beauty on show may be 
distinguished from beauty not on show, 


The participants in a receat ball in Paris 
drank 51,000 glasses -of ale, wine and champagne, 
besides 5 000 bottles of claret and 4000 cups of iced 
coffee, There were eaten 14,000 sandwiches, 12,00 
buns, etc. 

A dog acts as watchman over the mail at 
Allentown, Fia., taking a position on the bags the 
moment they are thrown from the train, aad refus- 
ing to move or allow any one to disturb them until 
the postmaster arrives, 


Living in Japan is very cheap. You 
can rent a big house, keep three servants, have a 
drive every day and live off the fat of the land for 
#6 per week. In addition to this the natives will 
take off their hates to you. 


With the thermometer below zero and a 
biinding snow storm raging, several persons were 
baptized in an Illinois river recently, Afterwards 
they walked, in stocking-feet, nearly a quarter of a 
mile to the nearest residence to change their cloth- 
ing. 


Rev. W. E. Johnson, of Plainville, 
Conn,, preachesin a dry goods store on Sunday 
evenings to men, and the signa, ‘Smoking allowed'’ 
hangs from the pulpit. Hisidea isto reach a class 
of men—the free-and-easies—who never go to 
church, 


Flocks of wild dogs, possessing a!) the 
characteristics of wolves, infest come of the south- 
ern counties of Ohio. They attack every living 
thing—men, women, children, pics, turkeys, geese, 
etc,,—and have been Known to destroy entire flocks 
of sheep. 


A burglar in Wheeling, West Va , who 
awoke one of the sleepers in a house he was ran- 
sacking, waen't unnerved in the least by the query, 
**Who'’sthere?’’ He replied, ‘‘Never mind, you've 
been dreaming,’’ and then continued his search for 
valuables. 


Mitchell Allen, of Woodbury, Conn., 
owned a horse which had been raised near by. After 
some (ime it was sold in Bridgeport. Years after 
Mr. Allen was surprised to see it walking weariedly 
past the house, It went to ite old pasture, made its 
way in, lay down and died, 


The Russian Empress thinks little of 
court etiquette. Recently at some function a: the 
Vanish Court, where properly she had precedence 
ot the Princess of Wales, she laughingly invited the 
Princess to go abead of her, saying: ‘‘ When I am 
here lam only my mother’s second daughter.’’ 


In the Asbury Park directory occurs th 8 
name: ‘J. R. Borden, motorneer.’’ Thus s new 
word has been coined for the language. A motr- 
neer isthe man who rides on the front of an electric 
car and bandies the trolly, which runs on t"¢ 
wires overhead and conveys the electricity irom 
tbe wires to tbe motor under the car. 


A Boston paper tells of a dog that for 
some time past has been in the habit of leaving his 
home on Thursday evening and remaining away U0- 
til Sacurday ;morning. The matter was finally in- 
vestigated, and it was found, so the story goes, that 
he spent Friday with a neighboring family wher 
meat was eaten on that day. His master’s family 
bad fish on Fridays, 


An ingenious woman in Brockton, Mass , 
hae turned into a walking saloon. She carries liquor 
ina belistrapped arouod ber waist, and, when * 
customer appears, she raises her jersey, tarps ® 
stop-cock in a Gexible tube aud permits the iiquor 

> run into a tin cap, which she carries 
pocket. Afierthe sale, which is invariably ™a« 
behind a convenient tree or in a dark alley, the wo 
man starts of to huntfor more trad 
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I WONDER. 


a 





BY CECIL LORRAINE. 
arcs 
Will you love me still, I wonder, 
When my cheeks have lost their glow, 
When the cares of many summers 
Rest upon my head as snow? 


Will your words be true and tender 
Then, asin our youth and prime? 
WIill your dear heart beat as warmiy, 

In the coming winter-time ? 


Oh! 1 wonder, oh! I wonder 
if your heart will aye be leai, 
Thro’ all danger, thro’ all trouble, 
Loving oa thro’ woe and weal, 


An! I know your eyes are glowing 
With a love both fond and true, 


And the future, in my bilindaess, 
I must leave to faith and you! 


An Unsolved Mystery. 


BY EDWARD MARWICK, 











For nearly a week I had been in daily 
attendance at the Central Criminal Court, 
watching with keenest interest a colebrated 
murder trial. 

The tacts of the case, though not the sub- 
sequent Occurrence, which | now relate for 
the first time, wil) be within the memory 
ot most of my readers, 

A hapless woman, aged only thirty-two, 
the housekeeper at No. 5, Grenville Man- 
sions, Pimlico, was at midnight on the 17th 
of May, of a certain yoar, summoned to the 
door by a ring of the bell. She never re- 
turned alive, 

At ten minutes past twelve she was found 
by a policeman lying on the door-step 
siabbed to death. The constable’s story 
was clear and to the point. 

As the clock struck midnight he was on 
his beat in the Wilberforce Road, and, 
chancing to look round, observed that he 
was exactly opposite No. 35 Grenville 
Mansions, 

At this time he was walking in the direc- 
tion of No. 5, and before he had gone many 
more pices at his ordinary rate of progres- 
sion, be encountered a woman running; 
just before she reached the policeman she 
passed under a lamp, and the expression 
of her face was such that the constable was 
induced to stop her to ask what was the 
matter. 

According to the officer’s evidence, she 
rather tried to evade the interrogatory and 
continue on her way; but this the woman 
herself positively denied. 

Her statement, volunteered at the police- 
station, was that, on the night of the 17th 
of May, she was coming down the Wilber- 
force Road on her way to No. 40 Grenville 
Mansions, where she was employed as 
housekeeper, 

“Big Ben’’ struck midnight just as she 

approached the beginning of Wilbertorce 
toad, and the last stroke wes ringing in 
her ear as she passed No, 1, Grenville Man- 
sions. At that moment she thought she 
heard a stifled cry; the next, a man rushed 
by ber in the darkness, 

When she reached No. # she observed 
that the door was open, and that on the 
step lay a dark, huddied-up mass. Ap- 
proaching this inanimate object, she found 
itwasawoman. Half raising the insens- 
ible form she discovered that it was the 
housekeeper, from whose neck a .d breast 
blood was streaming. Horrihed at this 
siglit, she fled for assistance, and meeting 
the constable she informed him of the 
tragedy. 

The only difference between her tale and 
that ofthe policeman was this; the Jatter 
declared that the woman would have 
escaped him if she could. 

The circumstances, as they stood, were 
considered sufficient to warrant the deten- 
Hon of the witness, Marion Franks, and 
she it was who now stood in the dock 
Charged with the wilfal murder of Harriet 
Noble, 

Two things combined to invest the trial 
With peculiar interest, One was the inti- 
mate relation which had subsisted bet ween 
the murdered woman and the accused. 

It was proved that for more than a year 
they bad been theclosest triends. Numer- 
ous letters, showing the terms of affection- 
4\6 friendship upon which the pair lived, 
were produced in court. 

On the other hand, the prosecution alleg- 
ed that shortly before the murder took 
place an estrangement had occurred. 

A mysterious lover was imported into 
the case, though be could not be prod uced 
at the trial. It was contended that he hed 
hret made love to Marion Franks, but bad 
subsequently transferred bis affections to 
ber friend Harriet Noble. 

The only evidence in support of this was 
thé fact that the accused had on several 
“venings been seen walking with a man 





whose description corresponded with tha; 
of an individual who, only two days before 
the murder, was observed in the company 
of Harriet Nobile, 

That this person could have thrown con- 
siderable light upon the case was univer- 
sally believed, but the prisoner, while ad- 
mitting thal she had a lover, firmly de- 
clined to reveal his name. If he liked to 
come forward on bis own account, well and 
good; but she would do nothing to compel 
him to take that course, 

The man did not come forward, and his 
desertion of the scoused in her extremity 
did much to win popular sympathy to her 
side. 

The other matter to which I have reterred 
as lending more than usual interest to the 
trial was the singular nature of the wounds 
which caused the death of Harriet Noble. 

According to the testimony of the surgi- 
cal experts, they could have been made by 
no weapon with which European na'ions 
are acquainted, The incisions were clean 
cut, all exactly of one depth and one shap’, 
the latter being very broad at the surtace, 
but tapering rapidly toa point at the other 
extremity. 

Around the oritice of the wound on the 
neck were a number of curious, but regu- 
lar p aced, indentations, as though the base 
of the dagger bad been ornamented with 
fine filagree work. 

While the case was in progress a person 
in court volunteered the evidence that ex- 
actiy such a weapon was in vogue amongst 
the Shan tribes of Northern India 

Oddly enough it transpired that the 
prisoner had a friend, a sergeant in the 
Marines, who in the previous year had been 
engaged on an expedition against the 
Spans, and had sent nera box ot native 
presents, which she had duly exbibited to 
ber acquaintances, ‘none of whom, however, 
remembered seeing a dagger of suy kind. 

Thus, it will be seen, there was a certain 
amountofcircumstantial evidence remorely 
connecting Marion Franks with the crime 
ot which she stood charged, 

At last the end of tue trial came, 

The eminent counsel for the defence bad 
spoken for five hours, closely analysing the 
evidence, and concluding with an eloquent 
peroration which caused even the relicts of 
aldermen to suspend their knitting. and 
moved all susceptible spinsters to tears. 

The Attorney-General, availing himself 
of the anomalous privilege belonging to 
the law « fficers of the Crown. replied for 
the prosecution. The learned judge then 
summed up, and the jury were sent out to 
consider their verdict. 

They were absent for three hours, when 
they returned the tension of feeling in 
court grew positively painful. The pris- 
oner wae bidden to stand forward in the 
dock, and all eyes were turned upon 
her. 

There she stood, exhibiting the same 
marvellous control she bad shown through- 
out the trial, clothed in black: her head 
slightly on one side, as though with weari- 
ness; her eyes cast down—a slender, forlorn 
figure, inexpressibly pathetic in its deso- 
lateness. 

While the names of the jurors were 
peing called over, the spectators, especially 
the women, strained their bodies an: 
craned their necks and used their opera 
glasses to geta better look at the woman, 
who the next minute might be sent away 
to be hanged by the neck until she was 
dead. 

Then the clerk of the court put the ques- 
tion, “Guilty or not Guilty?” and the 
centre of interest was transferred to the 
foreman of the jury. 

He hesitated a moment, and glance ata 
bitof paper he held in bis hand. The 
silence seemed unendurable; then he said, 
“Although we think that some suspic- 
ion——" The secret was out. 

There was the noise of burrying feet 
from the court, and silence was called for. 
The toreman resumed, but before he got to 
the end of the verdict which proclaimed 
Marion Franks vot guilty, tbe boarse roar 
of the cheering outside in the sireet was 
borne into the court. 


a * . * 


The next day I was going away tor the 
Whitsuntide vacation. In company with 
my friend Grakam, renowned for his ex- 
ploits with the boxing gloves; Dalgety, 
sweetest of tenors; and McTavish, of that 
ilk, I intended having 4 week’s quiet trout 
fishing in Wales. 

We lett Euston by the 9a. m. train, and 
during the earlier part of the journey talk- 
ed of nothing but tne trial. 

One thought that Marion Franks had oer 
tainty committed the murder; anotber was 
sure that the policeman had done ft; a third 


on that it 
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rushed pest Marion Franks as she ap. 
proached the corpse. 

This was aleo my opinion, but | was alone 
in believing that the individual in ques 
tion was no other than Marion Franks’ 
relative in the Marines. 

Iwas firm in my contention that he 
would be found to have deserted trom his 
regiment, and to have been the author of 
the crime at 5, Grenville Mansions. 

Presently we left off discussing the mur- 
der, and engaged inthe agreeabie diver- 
sion of penny Nap. 

We had the carriage al! to ourselves until 
we reached Rugby, where, to our annoy- 
anoé, a s'ranger got in. He appeared to bs 
about thirty-five years old, and was what 
is known as‘ respectably attired” in broad- 
cloth. 

He would bave been a tairly good-look- 
ing man but for the fact that his nose wes 
all on one side. I particularly noticed that 
his face and hands were bronzed as by ¢x- 
posure to the sun. 

At first he ensoonced himself and dili- 
gently read a newspaper, but presently ie 
stolea look at us playing; then he ijaid 
down the newspaper and openly wa'‘chid 
ur. 

Just then fate gave me a good hand, and 
as I hesitated a moment calculating it» 
chances, a voice said in my ear, “Go 
Nap!” 

It was the stranger who spoke, and | 
must confess that his interruption, betray 
ing, as it did, a more than supertficis) 
knowledge ofthe game, rather sur prised 
me, 

I looked him full in the face, and 1 
noticed he avoided my glance in some con- 
fusion, murmuring a word of apology tor 
his interference, 

I resolved, however, to accept his appar- 
ently involuntarily tendered advice as an 
omen of success, and went Nap. The 
stranger was evidently deeply interested in 
the result. My only weak card was the 
lest—a king. 

W ben I threw it down Dalgety promptly 
covered it with the ace, 

‘‘Hard lines, sir, wasn’t it?’ I observed 
to the stranger. 

“Yos,’’ he replies, ‘T’d go Napali night 
with bands like that.”’ 

‘You do play then,’’ I continued, 

“Well, 1 used to in my young days,” 
sald he, with a smile, 

“Why not joio us?’’ put in Girabam, 

‘\}’m afraid you’re too good tor we,’’ ssid 
the stranger. 

He allowed himself to be persuaded, and 
took ahand, How far back his Nap-play- 
ing days were we did not know, but he 
had cartainly not forgottenthegame. Ani 
luck wason his side to an extraordinery 
extent. 

When he went Nap—as he did with pain 
tul treyuency—he intimated the fact with 
a general apology all round, which was 
repeated when he won—sas he genera ly 
did. 

We chatted disoursively as we smoked, 
and presently the conversation came 
round again to the murder trial. 

I noticed that thestraoger rather avoided 
the subjec', and when induced to give an 
opinion upon it, expressed bis strong con- 
viction that Marion Franks was really in- 
noc nt. He gave no special reason for this 
beliet, except that she did not look the sort 
ot woman to do such a deed. 

“You were present at the trial, then?’ I 
asked, 

He started, and looked confused tir a 
moment at this question, aud then adm't 
ted, with evident reluc ance, that he bad 
been present on the day of the acquittal, 

1 then remembered noticing # man in 
broadcloth standing in the gallery in such 
a position that while be had @ good view of 
the prisoner in the dock hecould no: pos 
sibly be seen vy her. 

I remembered also noticing that the indi 
vidual in question seemed tw shun obser- 
vation, standing ratber back in the s:aiow 
and generally concealing his face with hin 
hand—a peculiar batit to which our new 
acquaintance was strangely addicted, 

“Iftuis woman was not the murderer, 
who was?” remarked McTavish. 

Oar e mpanion said nothing, but looked 
out of the window. I took the opportunity 
to repeat my own opinion as to the identity 
of tne culprit with tue pereon who flod by 
Marion Franks on the night of the tragedy, 
and who would eventually 4rvve to be, I 
confidentially affirmed, the friend “1 the 
prisoner who had been serving with the 
Marines in the Shan Stats. 


She siranger said nothing, Lut his band 
atole over hia face. I addressed him point 
ediy- 

“Don’t you think that the mnysterious 
marine is ’ a 6 bottoin of the 
affair? 

r y= fu 


with a peculiar expression of weariness at J 





pain, 08 he said, slowly— 

“I really have no opinion on the sub ject. 
To tell the truth, | am rather ashamed cf 
having been present atthe trial. But an 
irresistible attraction drew me thither—I 
wanted to try and realise how a murderer 
feels in the dock;”’ and he shuddered at the 
recollection. 

‘Well, let’s have a little more Nap,” 
sald Dalgety, and I noticed that the 
stranger eagerly assented, as though anx- 
lous to get rid of the subject of our conver. 
sation. 

Whilethe game progressed we talked of 
fishing and the chance we had of getting 
good sport. 

The stranger seemed interested in the 
subject, and incidentally mentioned that 
he was going away to recruit his health, 
though it struck me, when I looked at his 
bronzed visage and strong hands, that he 
seemed the reverse ot Ill. 

When we told him we were going to 
Liandewy, and explained what a primi. 
tive out-ol.the- way place it was, he ex- 
pressed a strong desire to come with us. 
He was in search of some very «juliet nook, 
as he bad sp:c'al reasons for avoiding the 
haunts of men for awhile, 

What these reasons were he did not ex- 
plain, nor did we ask, but cordially invited 
bim tojoin our company. I perhaps need 
not add that, on grounds which will be 
readily surmised by the reader, I was anx- 
ious for this arrangement to be brought 
about. 

When we arrived at Liandewy, while 
iy companions hurried off to the river, 
rods in hand, 1 bade quiet walk and talk 
with the stranger. 

He agreed with me that fishing with fiy 
was better than fishing with bait, but his 
reason for coming to that conclusion was 
peculiar. 

“lt must be a horrible thing,’’ he said 
wico a shudder, “to have to stab a wretched 
worm through and through with a hook."’ 

The expression he used was #0 singular 
in ite application that I involuntarily 
stopped and looked at bin, Why should 
he say “stab the worm,” and sppear ro 
profoundly affected at the picture thus con- 
jured up? 

When we were about retiring to rest that 
night a bi ch arose in the matter of accomo- 
dations, 

Tbe Walsh Arms is a sma’! inn, and 
only two bedrooms were available for our 
reception. One contained « large and a 
small bed; the other a large bedonly. Out 
ot politeness to the stranger we offered him 
the emall couch for bis separate use, But 
to our surpriss be evinced great perturba. 
tion at the notion of having otuer sleepers 
in the bed-room. 

It fact he flatly, though quite civilly, re- 
tused to asgent to any sucy srrangement. 
We wonlered at his pertinacity on this 
point, though we naturally did not iike to 
ask the reason. 

In the end the landlord had to get Mr. 
Capper—that was bis name—a bed at a 
co' tage bard by. 

The incident was of no particular mo 
ment except in so far as it tended to keep 
alive in my breast a certainsuspi jon whicu 
circumstances bad awakened there. 

The next day we were out betimes on a 
fishing ¢xbibition. Graham, Dalgety, and 
MoTavish went off up the river, while I 
started down totry the lower rushes, ac- 
companied by Mr. Capper. Tne latter had 
for some inscrutable reason shown a tnark- 
ed preference for my society. 

He told me that he was the election 
agent of Mr. Wigsberry, who bad just got 
into Parliament) We were constantly hav- 
ingserious talks concerning ®omeo! the 
problems of life, and I .amenbered after- 
wards with a strange thrill Low persistent 
he wasin arguing that it was sometimes 
right to do évil that good might come, 

He en logis d the action of Jae) whe she 
siew the helpless Sisera, and he even de 
fended the habitsome people have of tell- 
ing sinall ibs rather than seem inipolite. 
He contended that it was excusable, nay 
almoat?praiseworthy, to practice an inno- 
cent deception upon a bsaloved obj ct, if 
that deception was designed tu further the 
bappines of that object. 

This gave a new turn to my thoughts. 
Was he in love? And was there some 
mys ory connected w th that love affair? 

My mind was greatly exercised by the 
consideration of theses facta, which se med 
tw» ‘urnish a moet important chain of cir 
citos a cialevidence pointing to only «ne 
The attentive reaver will have 
in diseovering what 
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THE SATURDAY 





acquaintance) of concealing his face with 
his band; his morbid intevest io the mur- 
der trial; his desire for solitade and his re- 
fusal to sbare a bedroom with any one; bis 
contession that he loved (thie be admitted 
to me, and also that there bad been an im- 
pedimeat to the sucess of hia woulng and 
that that Impediment had Leen, or was 
about to be, removed in «a mysterious and 
uncanny way); and, lestly, his morte! per- 
turbation at the thought of stabving «a 
worm, as though the notion conspired up 
some horrible association in his mind—ell 
thene things tended to strengthen one dread- 
tul conviction: 

The stranger was notan election agent, 
but waa the murderer of Harriet Nobie, 

I cannot easily describe the borror which 
possessed me when the suspicion that this 
was the case rose before me, clothed in the 
dreadful garb of certainty. 

hor, apart from his orime I rather liaed 
Mr. Ospper. In many respects be seemed 
# sin pieand ipgenuous that I couldscaroely 
believe him to be the author of a tragedy, 

At (imes he ssemed even pious; but then 
on the o.ber band, there was the contradic- 
tory evidenoe of moral depravity shown by 
hie partiality for Napand tue oe of a 
bottle of (good) whiskey in nia portman- 
teau, 

What ought Ito do under the cirocum- 
+ tenooe? 

Should I inform my compaosions ot my 
suspicions? 

If 1 did thie, the next step would assured- 
ly be ope painful to all eoncerne't, We 
eh ud inttently bave to out Mr. Ospper. 
Kut would that be sufficient, 

We might cut a man because he dropa 
he u's or wears a frock coat and deer- 
« alker bat at poonday; it would savor of 
the absurd to apportion only the game pan- 
ishment to # murderer, 

No, | must elther shroud the secret in 
inyown breast or hand Oapper over to 
uslior, 

’ In the end I resolved to wait upon 
events [0 see whether they confirme ! or— 
what I dared scarcely hope would be the 
case —disal d the suspicion which was 
eating ail the joy out of my holiday. 

‘The plot speedily thickened. 

lt was our custom atter dinner to light 
our pipes, lean againgt the old church wall 
opposite the inn, and sing glees in the 
growing twilight, 

One eveniog the landlord asked us if we 
would favor a amnall but select company as- 
acubled in tne kiteben, 

The apartment was of the old-fashioned 
«or; dark walnsooated, with a low oeiling, 
beneath which were ranged a goodly num- 
ber of sides of bacon and bauws, Tne wide 
fire piace contained two cozy chimoaey oor- 
ners, (he accomodation of which was sin- 
piitied by the addition of a cotple of set- 
teem 

Here we found seated, smoking and 
drinking beer, the village schoolmaster, 
treate! with great respect as a man of 
learning: the shoemaker, middle aged, cad- 
averous, ragged, balf-tipsy, and never with 
out his fiddle, upon which he played 
snatches of airs, and then informed the 
coupany that be was the best fiddler in 
itadnorsbire, and that it was dry work; the 
biackainith, a strong, red faced fellow, 
good-natured enoug when sober, but 
inuch givento qubrrelling and fighting 
when ia bis cups; and some nalf a dozen 
farm iaborers, 

The fiddler and biacksmith were both in 
a musical mood, and were with difficulty 
persuaded to give us a chance. 

Before we were thrcugh the first verse of 

“Poor O.d Joe’ (by request) they joined 
in, despite the remonstrances of the com- 
many. 
. Teereapon (jrabam somewhat peremp- 
torily told thern to be quiet—an order which 
the fudler opeyed butthe blacksmith dis- 
regarded, So Grabaum went up to the latter 
and observed— 

‘Look here, old stick-in-the-mud, if you 
can’t keep «juiet you'll have to clear out.” 

The blacksmith seemed much astonished 
at this intimation, coming, as itdid, from a 
smaller man than bimeelf, He staggered 
to bis feet and seemed about to go for Gra- 
ham, who stood calmly waiting the on- 
siaught in the iniddle of the room. 

Tuereupon ensued a great commotion, 

lune landlady hung on the blacksmith 
and begged him to be quiet; the landlord 
strenuously urged (irabam to get out of 
danger as quickly ashe could; aad Mr, 
Capper, from a place of safety behind the 
table, tendered good advice to the company 
generally. Sutall to no pur 

Girahain way @ proficient In the noble art 
of ee! t-defence, and had once been champion 
anateur featber weight. 

He was determined to ‘havea bit of fun,”’ 
as he phrased it, and, going out of tue inn, 
wailed for the b.acksmith to follow. 

Tula the latter soon did, incoherently 
vowing vengence on his an fet, 

The moon was shining brightly, so that 
all the incidents of the curions soene that 
followed were eaetly noted, 

The biacksuith stood avers about for 
a ininute, until he perceived his antagonist 
standing @ few fset from him, 

Then be made an ugly rusb, hie right 
fist drawn back ready to inflict a tremend- 
ous blow. But Graham being much too 
quick for him, skilfully dodged the on- 
siaugbt, and tue blackemitb hit empty air. 
Very soon he got to be blown and weary, 
and was altogether bewildered by his ad. 
versary’s tac:ics. 

Pulling bimeelf together he made a final 
rush; Grabam dodged aside and pat out bis 
foot; the biacksmith tripped. Butas he fei) 
heavily to the ground be flung ose of his 


arm wildly round, end, as ili-iuck would 
3ave it, bis Om landed with great force on 
he side of Graham's nuwe 

The blacks “ ggied to bie feet, and 


stood for a moment while his friends 
u him to go home. 

e around Graham, who ex- 
clal , “I believe the has broken 
my nuse,” the while,he tenderly feit the 
bridge of that organ. 

Then it was when! noticed a very pose 
liar and significant act on the part of Mr, 
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ith an eager look on his face he pressed 
towards (jraham, with bis right bh thruat 
into bis breast pocket as though reaching 
for something. 

Just as he seemed about to withdraw this 
something and place it in Geabam's hand, 
he appeared suwnitten with a sudden fear—or 
was it remoree? 

‘Is your nose much burt?” be asked. 

‘No; it's only a bit shaken,” replied 
Gravam; “though the rascal has a heavy 
band."’ 

The biacksmith was led off the 
ground by bis frienda Mr. Capper looked 
after biw, and then at Graham, and then 
slowly witudrew his hand and buttoned 
up bie coat. 

We next adjourned to the inn, to laugh 
over the whoie sflair, and to snoint Gra- 
bam’s nose with a —_—— liniment. 

I must contess that | felt a> ip panenetar 
laughing mood. | bad witn what no 
one else had apparently observed. 

It was plain \ meas noonday that Mr. 
Uapper had in hie breast pocket some mys. 
verloas instrument which he had been mo 
mentarily tempted to place in Grahaw’s 
band 


What could this instrument be but a 
weapon with which Graham was to avenge 
the blow on the man? 

Now I thought over the matter and | 
remembered that Ihad freq uentiy observed 
the outward indication on Capper’s ovat of 
some hard substance of peculiar shape in 
his breast pocket. Tbe conviction came 
bome with redoubled force to my mind 
that thie oould only be the dagger with 
which the unbappy Harriet Noble had 
been foully murdered. 

Some wonder may be felt that after this 
horrifying disoovery (for it almost amount- 
ed to this) l sbould still continue to asso- 
olste with the murderer, But! felt it now 
to be wy sacred mission to bunt him down 
and for that purpose | resolved to stifie my 
feelings an 1 preserve towards hiin the out- 
ward aspect of triendsnip, 

That evening after we had returned from 
fishing anotber startling tucident occurred. 

We were perforining our ablutions when 
a boy caine hurriedly in withthe news that 
a fine salmon was to be seen under the 
bridge. We hastily dried ourselves and 
ran Off to see the aight. 

As we went I remembered that Mr. Cap 
per, being round at bie cottage, would 
——— not have heard the news, My 

ret thoug':t was that it dido’t much mat- 
ter—what right bave murderers to special 
oonsideration? 

However, I hurried round to his am, 
determined that not by my instrumentality 
should be be deprived of one jot of such 
happiness as remained to him on earth 
The door stood open, and I walked iu an 
u pstaire, 

As | approached his room I beard bis 
voice r toa high pitch, exclaiming in 
tones of weird borror not unmingied with 

os, and a little also as though be had a 
ooid in his head, the lines trom ‘'Eugene 
Aram”: 

“This horrid thig 

It stads before be dow.” 


I knocked at the door, but he did not 
hear me! I turned the handle and took 
one atep in. 

He was standing with bis back towards 
me, evidently in a state of great agitation, 
sawing the air with hisarm, The noise of 
my entrance caused him to stop and look 
round, covering his face with his right band 
as he did a0. 
Begod!”’ he 


| ay my my soul; 


‘*W hat beads this idtrusion. 
exclaimed, angrily waving me off with the 
unoccupied hand. 

1 stood for a second unable to stir, while 
he rushed to the other side of the room, 
and, taking his nand from his face, oonceal- 
ed something in his open portmanteau. 
Then my presence of mind returned suf- 
ficiently to enabie me to stammer out— 

*“There’s a salmon under the bridge,’’ 
and then | bolted. 

When l reached the designated place I 
found an exciting scene progressing. 

There was unquestionably a fine salmon 
in the deep, green pool under the bridge, 
for, looking trom above, he could be piainiy 
seen mak solemn circuits, as though 
seeking a p ot exit. 

O. both sides of the bank were groups of 
villagers, eagerly peering into the depths, 
some finging stones into the water, others 
beating the surface with poies, in the hope 
of driving the fisn into the siaiiows above 
or below. 

Mr, Capper utly joined us, looking 
nervous and distraught. I noticed that he 
carefully avoided my eye. In truth | had 
no particular desire to meet bis. The soene 
at toe cottage was too recent and signiti- 
cant. 

The salmon declined to be driven out of 
its hidingplace, so we returned to din- 
ner. 

I lay awake for a considerable time tbat 
night considering what 1 had better do. 
Things coald not go on much longer as they 
were. Our holiday was drawing tw a close 
for one thing: for another, the strainon my 
nervous system was becoming insupport- 
able. 

1 regretted that I had not been courage. 
ous enough to sccuse him in the bedroo:n, 
and wring the truth from him by force; if 
necessary. I determined to do this on the 
very next opportuaity. 

Ouriously enough this presented iteel! on 


EVENING POST. 

It being our last day we resol ved to make 
the best ble use of the time, We 
bresk fasted half an hour earlier than asual, 
a0 aa to get off soon. 

Mr. Capper seemed particularly cast 
down; and intimated bis intention of going 
for along solitary wall. I balf suggested 
acoonpanying bim, but be sowewbat 
curtly (ay 1 thought) declined the offer. 

So we went our diflerent ways. 

Grabam and Dalgety walked to Liand- 
rindod, purposing fish down the stream 
home; McTavish started from the bridge io 
the opposite direction; and I walked up 
Streain, intending to go on until | met the 
other two, 

About two miles from the villege in the 
direction I was going the CaudJyr joins the 
Ithon. It ia a mere streamlet, but at tines 
good trout can be taken trom it. 

W hat induced me to determine to fish it 
on that tar Gay the worid will never 
know. Even] at this distance of time can- 
not satisfactorily determine, though | think 
it was because a little way upthe Camdyr 
there was a spring of pure water which 
mixed exceedingly well with whiskey. 
Oa such small binges do the great events 
of our life turn. 

Just before the Camdyr runs into the 
Ithon it passes underabridge. By the side 
of this 1 went down, and walked up the 
strearn for about 500 yards, 

If auy of my readers should at any time 
chance w be on the spot, asd will wake 
the same excursion, he (or sue) wiil cone 
mp a very pretty spot, just the other side 
ofsome bushes, wherethe stream opens 
out into a bright, rippling sheet whicn the 
noonday san fittally iliuminesthrough tne 
aw hrageous glories overhead. 

This is the place where 1 wrung Mr. Cap 
per’s secret from bis reluctant breast. 

I had just pusbed my way through the 
bushes when I caught sight of him. He 
was sitting at the edge of the stream, with 
his back towards me. 

The noise of the water prevented bis 
hearing my approach, but! could bear him 
muttering to himself. Then I saw bin 
take something from his breast pocket, hold 
it in bis band, and gazs upon it. 

I could not distinguish what the thing 
was, but I distinctly saw the flash of metal 
in the sunlight. 

Then he heid it in the stream and let the 
water play over it. (‘'The stream will run 
dry before it washes the stain of guilt 
away,’’ I a to myself,) Then he 
vbentdown, and pressed his face convul- 
sively in his bands. 1 pitied him from my 
heart, but I had a stern duty to perform. 

1 stepped forward and coughed. He 
sprang to bis feet, and put his hande be- 
bind him, His face was pale, except about 
tue nose, which looked red and irritated, 

‘Mr. Capper,’’ 1 said, in a voice of sup- 
pressed emotion, ‘‘it is useless to carry on 
tuis deception further. 1 have discovered 
your secret,”’ 

“What business is it of yours?” he 
replied, “I bave noticed your inquisitive- 
nees of late, and thought it extremely un- 
eee of aa 

Unfriendly. 1 marvelled at the callous- 
ness of the wan, 

‘*Capper,” 1 cried, dropping the Mr, 
(how empty seemed tities of courtesy at 
that awful moment!) ‘this is trifling. Your 
conscience tells you that I have only done 
my duty in tracking you down if only in 
memory of that unhappy woman——” 

“What!” he said, excitedly, ‘uid you, 
then, know Maria?’ 

‘‘Miserable man,’ I said, now losing all 
sympatby for him, ‘this prevarioation wiil 
not serve your cose. Her name was 
Harriet, and you know it,” 

“Then she deceived me,” he cried with 
bitter emphasis; ‘1 always knew her as 
Maria, But why speak of that now? Do 
yuu ineéen to expose me?’’ 

“Yes,” Isaid sternly, “it will be my 
painful duty to doso, You must give me 
the—implement of evil—which you are 
oonceaiing; and you must consider youreeit 
in my custody until we reach London.”’ 

‘“‘Never!’’ exclaimed Mr. Capper, vehe- 
mentiy; ‘your custody, indeed! he ar- 
ticle is mine, and I will not give it up.’’ 
“Then | must take it from you,” I 
said, 

Try to,” observed Capper. 
To tell the truth the operation did not 
seem particularly easy. 

My antagonist was an active man—-he 
bad confessed to me that he was devoted to 
lawn tennis—ancd he was now clearly de- 
termined to make a last despsrate struggle 
for life and liberty. 

Moreover, there was the fact that he was 
better arined with the fatal drgger than I 
with @ oomparatively ineffective (for the 
purpose of offence) landing net. Yeti was 
not to be deterred by conaiderations such 
as these, 

With a balf-attered invocation to Heaven 
I advanced determinedly towards him. 

He was standing within acouple of feet 
ol the river, which at that point made a 
sharp vend and formed a deep pool ou the 
side nearest to us. 

The land being of a light and loamy 
character the rush of water steadily under- 
mined the bank, portions of which fre- 
quently gave way, especially after rain. 
Fortunately for me it bad rained the pre- 
vious night 

Thus it came about that when I advanced 
towards Mr. Capper, and he instinctively 
feil back a } ace, the ground suddenly sank 
beneath his feet, and the next moment he 
wasupto bis middie in the water, and 
ciutobing franticly atthe grass to prevent 
slipping in further. 

His extremity was my opportunity 
Catobing bim by the arm I criea— 

Give me that dagger! 

He stared Wiidiy at me, as though not 








the worrow, 


inderstaoding what I aaid j I w 


as NOT 













Seizing his right hand I unciasped the 
closed fingers and wrested from his grasp — 
A Nose Machine--a brass affair for screw. 
ing on to the nasal organ and improving 
its shape. 
rf * = a * e 

1 assisted Mr. Capper tothe bank anid in 
a few brief words explained the mistake | 
had made, He readily sccepted my apoio. 
gies, for his nether — was very wet. 
Then I trotted him home to the inn, and 
had him put to bed and his clothes dried, 
After swallowing a stif! glass of whiskey 
and water he told me the story of his life. 

He was in love with Mr, Wigsberry’s 
eldest daughter, and bad even fancied tia 
his passion was returned. But one day he 
overbeard a younger sister say that she was 
sure Maria would never marry a man with 
his nose ail on one side, 

Deeply wounded at this remark he had 
determined to spend his Whitsuntide vaca- 
tion in soiitade—with a nose machine, 

The reason why be would not sharea 
bedroom with any one was his desire to 
keep the machine on in bed, 

He was accustomed to perform at penny 
readings; and when I caught him under 
such suspicious circumstances reciting 
“Eugene Aram,’’ in bis bedroom, he was 
only endeavoring to form a notion of how 
his voice would sound under altered nasal 
conditions, 

He dislike of impaling worms on hooks 
was due to the fact that be was really a 
very humane man. 

When Graham fought the blacksmith, 
what he was on the point of giving the for- 
mer was—not a dagger, but the nose ma. 
chine. His partiality tor whiskey and Nap 
was really the only remainsof the Old 
Adain in bim, 

It was very satisfactory to learn all this, 
But the discovery had the drawback that it 
leftthe murder of Harriet Noble an un- 
solved mystery. 

FO a <a a 


The Tiger Man. 


BY J. 


M. CU, 





HEN at Bombay some years since, 
uwaking preparations to go up the 
country to exeeute an order for six 

tigers for Amsterdam, a very singular per- 
sonageé crossed my path. 

1 bad been in India for two years as the 
agent of a great Garman animal house, and 
had sub-agents in a dozsn districts, 

We were constantly forwarding serpents, 
jackals, hyenas, wolves, buffaloes, tigers, 
and such curiosities as fell into our traps, 
aud now and then received an extra order. 
The order for ‘“‘six wiid, full-grown tigers, 
males preferred,” came trom Egypt 

Messages were sent to sub-agents; and I 
got ready fora trip to the north-east, among 
the tiger jungles, 

One afternoon a stranger was announced 
under the name of Gwal. He was a tall, 
dignified person; but bis face was so horribly 
disfigured that I couldn’t repress a start of 
surprise, 

He had been born witha single eye, and 
that almost io the centre of his face, His 
nose was like that of a dog, and his mouth 
was wide, almost without lips, and full of 


ao. 
e evidently expected to see me look at 
him with surprise. He gave me plenty of 
+ and then, bowing very low, he 
said— 

“f am told the sahib is a hunter of 
beasts, ’’ 

‘Yea,’ 

‘You capture them alive?’’ 

‘Yes,’ 

“IT should like to go with you. I am 
calledthe Tiger Man. I am not afraid of 
any wild beast. No animal dares attack 
me, ” 

He informed me that he had come from a 
village called Johpur, on the Godavery 
river, 200 miles away, and that scores of 
people would vouch for the truth of his 
state nents, 

Twice within the year | had heard of this 
man and his wonderful doings, but had 
put no /aith in the stories, 

Toat he possessed wonderful magnetism 
over the animal creation he soon gave mé 
proofs, 

The next bungalow on the right was oc- 
cupied by Captain Thomas, of the Native 
Infantry. He had a savage dog chained up 
in the rear of the house, 

The brute was dangerous and had not 
been free from his cbain for two months. 
The servants had to throw him his food, 
and even the captain dared not go within 
reach. 

“If you are a tiger man you are not afraid 
of a savaye dog?” I queried, as be finished 
a statement of bis wondertul powers. 

wa me to the beast,’’ he curtly ré- 
plied. 

Tue captain was at home, and! went 
over and told him of the native’s presence. 
Tuen we called the man over, and after 
tue captain had satisfied his curiosity be 
said to bim— 

“You may be a brave man, but do not 
expose yourssif, My dog will kill you if 
you go near him, I shail have him sbot 
this week.” 

“Your dog wili cower and whine,’’ sober- 
ly answered G wal, 

“Well, the risks be on your own head.” 

We passed around tha bungalows and 
through a gate, and the dog, who was about 
fifty feet away, at once sprang up and tug: 
ged savagely at his chain. There could be 
no doubi of bis savage fury. 


His eyes biazed, he frothed at the m« 
| and bis eflorts to break the stout cbs 
flied me with glarm, Tae native waite 


minute before showing hin 



























































THE SATURDAY 














As coon a9 ho ctagged tn feead of ue hese 
wana changein t s demeanor. In- 


deed, he seemed to ge, as if a missile 
had passed close to his ear. 

The native slowly ap and before 
he was within ten feet of bim the dog was 
lying down and uttering'whines for —- 
“(wal unfastened the color on his ° 
apeke three or four words ina low voice, 
and then walked about, and the dog follow- 
ed at his heeis, 


Such a change from sa fury to utter 
servillty was astounding. It was plain that 
the dog was co and afraid, and that 


Gwal had wondertul powers, 

He approached us, and as he came close 
up to the dog never raised bis y my to give 
usalook, He kept his eyes on nd, 
and we could see that he was ina ble 
of lear. 

“Je the sabib satisfied?’ quietly asked 
(,wal at tne end of ten minutes, 

‘ Yea,”’ 

He readfusted the collar, and the dog 
siupk Into bie box, 89 subdued and over. 
come that a child might have used a whip 
on bim, 

While this adventure with the dog did 
not prove that Gwal would Lave eqaai suc- 
cess with wild beasts, l saw that he was a 
valuabie man for our party, and at once 
engaged him. 

te stated that the district from which he 
caine was infested with many large ser- 
pents and wild beasts, and his suggestions 
as to our proceedings were very business- 
ike and valuable, Besides the six of ue 
regularly engaged in the traffic, a number 
otc fficers were allowed to ae us, 
they having leave of absence, and desiring 
to go on a hunt, 

We occupied twelve days on the journey 
which were without startling incident, and 

ue afternoon arrived in good shape at the 
village of Jopbur. 

Witnouta hintto me,in some manner 
yet unknown, the Tiger Man had sent 
word on ahead, and the first thing we saw 
on entering tue village were six stout 
cages, Which the natives had constructed 
to bold the six tigers we bad come for. It 
was @ case Of providing the cage before the 
bird was caught, and it settied my belief 
that Gwal was what he claimed to be. 

We received a warm welcome at the vil- 
lage, and alter a littiethe head man told 
ie further about the Tiger Man, 

He bad been found tn the forest when 
only acouple of weeks oid, and had ever 
since been regarded as only balf human, 

He pusseased a strange power over wild 
and domestic animals, and had several 
tines compelled man-eating tigers to fol- 

ow him into and about the village like a 
dog, 

When | asked why be had not used this 
power to clear the district of ite many dan- 
gerous pests, he explained thatGwal, when 
luus Magnetising a beast, was deprived of 
his pbysical strength to such an extent that 
he could dotbem no injury, 

That evening, just at sundown, we bad a 
fair exaw ple of bis extraordinary powers. 

Oue of tue largest and fiercest hyenas | 
bad ever seer suddenly appeared on the 
edge of the thicket, about 300 feet away, 
and stood and gazod at us, and bristied up 
with anger, Gwal was called for, and he 
started fur the beast at an Ordinary gait. 

At first the beast acted as if it meant to 
allack Lim, Then it showed signs of run. 
ning away. Then, as he drew nearer, it 
crawled upon its belly and began to whine, 
ald We saw that it was terrified. 

Tbe man uttered some words we did not 
catch, and started to return, and lo! the 
hyena crept at his heels, tail dragging on 
tue ground, and its wnole demeanor that of 
abject fear, 

Gwal walked past usand around us, be- 
tween the buts and around them, and the 
beast gave us no attention whatever. It 
panuled, as after abard run, and one could 
see that it was actually suffering. 

W ben Gwal had satisfied us, he led the 
hyena to the outskirts of the village, point- 
61 lo the thicket, and exclaimed ‘Goj”’ 
= the beast slunk off asifin fear of ite 
16, 

“Wonderful! wonderful!’ gasped each 
one ot us in turn, 

lt was more like a miracle, 

‘wal stood near us, leaning up against a 
tree a8 if greatly worn out, and when we 
went over to him, we found bim coverea 
with perspiration, The old woman with 
whom he made bis home led him away 
after a little, and we saw no more of him 
unUl next morning. 

seforé we turned in for the night the 
Lead man told us that at least four man- 
eating tigers had their haunts within a 
radius of ten miles, and that we should de 
pend upon Gwal and let him manage tue 

can palgn against them as he thought best. 
There was no need of firearms, and G wal 
would sooner or tater find an occupant for 
— cage, 

6 taiked of caging up fuil-grown + ae 
AS Carelessly as oaber man would of 
‘rapping house rata, but he knew the Tiger 
Man better than we did. 

Atsunrise next morning Gwal “ae all 
right. I had agreed to pay him $15 per 
mage and his keep when he setour with 

This was a a sum in the eyes 
ofa native, bat] nowftold him that if he 
preferred I would give bim $100 for six 
Uigers, 

He jumped at the offer, and bis very first 
'nOV6 was to run to the bank of tbe river 
4nd bargain with the owner of arude but 
Sea-wortby barge to float the six cages 
‘Own W the water on the eastern of the 
peninsula for us, The distance by river 
“ss 100 colles, and there would be eight of 

* io the party. 
© Owner of theeraft agreed to take us 
gers, feed ua well, and employ 


aoe Cate Oeipene here cam equal to about 


When I told him I would make it $50 he 
came near sinking down in astonishinent, 
and for an hour or two moved about like 
one in a dream. 

Here, then, we prepared our cages, oon- 


tracted for our and none of us bad 
yet seen so much as tip end of a tiger's 
tall. After when we were ready 


to move, Gwal said to me— 

“I know the lair >f a couple of tigers. It 
is distant about an boar, sball and 
bring in one, Noone must come with me, 
and you must not fire your guns or make a 
noise, Let one of the cages be placed under 
hours is aball be oosapled by a fine Liger, 

re occu a One Tr. 
The last time I saw bim by eB ns 
It should now be well.” 

It made us stare bard at each other to 

hear a man talking that way, but I had the 


cage carried to the s oy apty- 
took his leave as if sim going out to 
search for a bird’s nest. d . 


ppeared the head man 
advised that the villagers go indoors and 
keep quiet, and our band was divided in 
balfand placed in trees where we could 
plainly see the 
Stray rumore of Gwal’s wonderfal mag- 
netic powers had reached the ears of the 
three tish officers, and they had seen 
the performance with the hyena with eyes 
wide open, but they were sceptical as to his 
powers over a tiger. All of us were for that 


The idea of a man, no matter what gifts 
he had, bringing a fierce man eater to cower 
in fear, was too absurd for belief. But Gwal 
— it to our satisfaction as well as cha- 
grin. 

In two noursand twenty minutes after 
departure he reapposared, and right at his 
heels, and acting the same asthe hyena had 
acted, was the largest tiger | ever saw. It 
was plain that the beast was terrorized. A 
whip puppy could not have shown more 
servility. 

Gwal came along at a moderate gait, 
ewinging a hand on either side of him, and 
apperently > heed to the tiger, but 
all those in our tree were sure we heard 
bim mumbling under his breath. The 
oo never looked up, nor to the right or 
left, but kept hie b down. Asthey halt 
ed at the cage, Gwal threw up his hand, as 
one does when he wants a dog tojuimp, and 
the man-eater bounded into the cage and 
oowered in a corner. 

The native secured the door in a leisurely 
manner and then approached us, 

We were now on the ground, and as he 
came up we noticed that he was in a treim- 
ble and very weak. 

“The other one was not at home, to-day 
but I will have him to-morrow,’ he 
said, “I will now lie down for a little 
time,”’ 

Could we believe ourown eyes? Were 
we dreaming? There was the living proof 
of Gwal’s wonderful powers,and what could 
we eay? 

We moved down to the cage to get a 
closer view of the beast, and the sight of us 
and our presence broke the strange spell. 
For the next balf hour the tiger was wild 
with tury,and adozsn different times it 
seemed to us that he would regain his 
liberty. Every bar held, however, and he 
finally tired himself out and became more 
quiet. 

Gwai siept until three o’clock in the after- 
noon, when he came forth refreshed and 
full of talk. 

The tiger was then raving about hia cage, 
but the instant the man appeared he cower- 
ed and was as quiet as a lamb. 

The next afternoon his mate was brought 
in as he had been, and within a week we 
had four tigers. 

We then moved to a spot about eighteen 
miles away, and Gwal brought in two 
others, botn males, 

His performance was the same in each 
case, and in each case his demeanor and that 
of the beast wasthesame. It was magne- 
tism developed to a most wonderful de- 

ree.- 
. Toat single eye of bis was a blazs of fire 
when he started out. We could ali feel his 
electricity. 

Protected as he was, the man had no fear 
of any living thing, and twice | saw him 
pick up poisonous serpents and carry thew 
alon he haif a mile. 

When the six tigers wera stowed away 
on the I paid Gwal bis $100, and ad- 
ded $50 to it. 

He was not to go witb us, but in case I 
wanted more tigers 1 was to come to him. 
We went down the river safely; and twice 
in after years I beard trum this strange 
man. 

He once shipped me four tigers on speca- 
lation, and made a neat sum by it; then 
came the news of bis death—-torn to pieces 
by atiger. The native whogave me the 
news explained— 

‘When asleep he had no power. It was 
the fira in his eye which cowed the beasta, 
He fell asleep outsid» the but one evening, 
and atiger crept up and killed him and 
carried bim off.’ 


—<—— 


How He Mawnaaep It.—Two friends 
who had not seen esch other for some time 
met in the corridor of an botel. 

* Jackson, how are you getting along since 
your marriage?” 

“Fret rate,” J icke >on answered. | 

“J didn’t think you woulJ,”’ bis friend 
replied, ‘‘when I heard that you bad war- 


ried a poetess.” 





EVENING POST. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





A favorite way of raising money in Eng- 
land is by getting up Cinderella dances 
The Chelsea Hospital for Women started 
the idea, and have their reward In a yearly 
income of trom three to four thousand doi 
lars obeertuily danced into their ooflers. 
Now there are several other Richmonds in 
the field, and it will soon be necessary to 
strike outa new notion, as London people 
may trequenily find it possible to get too 
much of even good things. 


A “Lady Guide Association’”’ has been 
started for London by a —- 
young lady, to provide edu women as 
guides for strangers who do not know 
where to shop or to find corn they may 
want or at what hotel to lodge, e Dake 
of Wellington leads the a, and it 
will go. @ guides wiil bave regular al 
lowances, and wiil be torbidden to ao- 
ceptany extrajgratuities or commission from 
shopkeepers, 


An unconscious act of a little four-year- 
old child saved its father from punisnment 
in the Police Court lately in Oincinnati. 
The child, with tts motner, was in court 
to witness the trial of its father, a book. 
keeper, Who was charged with failing to 
provide for his family, It was during the 
heering of the testimony, that the little tot 
left his mother’s side, and toddling over to 
where the prisoner stood, reached up and 
took his band, saying, “Come on, pape,”’ 
as (though tolead him bick to where the in- 
jured wife was standing. Simple as the 
scene was, yet it was powerful in its efiects, 
for the judge dismissed the prisoner with 
* a to give up his bad habits and 
cherish bis interesting family, of whom be 
should have been proud, 


Some months while a physician of 
Boston was attending « mother and her 
newborn child, a bulldog, a great pet in 
the family, got in the room, and jsalous of 
the attentions paid to the little one at- 
tein pted to bite it. The doctor successfully 
defended the baby and got it out of the 
room in the arms of the nurse but then 
the dog attacked him, and, before he could 
subdue it, the vicious brute bit bim ao that 
he was confined tothe house for some days. 
The doctor, when he had recovered, wanted 
the mother, whose Infant he had saved, to 
pay forthe time he had loaton socount of 
the bites of her dog, but could get no com- 
gone until be had appealed to the Jaw, 
je bas just obtained a verdict of $700 
damages againat the lady. 


The number of children sent alone on 
long railroad journeys appear to be increas- 
ing. Within about a week there have been 
mentioned no jess than half a dezan of 
such travelers, Among them were two 
New Hampshire girls, age 4 and7 years 
respectively, who got off the train at New 
Haven, Conn., thinking they had reached 
their journey’s end. The litttle ones looked 
around fortheir mother, who bad p:omiesd 
to meet them at the depot, bnt not » elug 
her, began tocry. Kind-hearted persons, 
as is usual in such cases, saw that the chil 
dren were safely aboard on the right traiv, 
and then telegraphed to the mother, intoriwn. 
ing her of the giris’ mistake, and telling 
when the pair would reach the metropolis. 


A conductoron a streetcar line in New 
York lately noticed that women have 
an aversion to agcepting pennies in change, 
although they pay their fares in money of 
that denomination of:ener than any other 
claes of riders. He doesn't know, either, 
why such is the case, and can only say in 
explanation that “it’s their way.’”’ He 
adde: “I’ve seen women hunt in every 
pocket tbey bad for the pennies then rather 
give anickel, and if they don’t have pen- 
nies they give over the nickel in @ way tha: 
means pretty plainly that they certainly 
don’t think they ought to do it, They 
stand in with each other, too on it. I’ve 
se+n one women heip another out witb 
some of her own pennies that | should get 
them for fare, ut you let me ofler them 
pennies in change and see how quick they 
object. If I can help it 1 don’t offer them 
pennies, for it isn’t pleasaut. When I am 
obiiged todo it, and see the way I|’\o glared 
at, aad hear the remarks made, | feel like 
sue sort of a criminal.’”’ 


A marriage of a romantic pa'ure took 
place lately at Portland, Ind.,and a teie- 
ram from there tellaof the affsir as fol- 
ows: Hiram Clem of Harrison, Mo,, aged 
38,1 md Miss Lucy Millar, aged 40 @ real- 
deuto! Pennsylvania, met by agreement 
bere Saturday, neltver having before seen 
the other, the acqua‘ntance having grown 
out cfan advertisement in a matrimonial! 
paper. The courtehip end engagement 
were conducted entirely by correspondence. 
Toe bride-elect arrived in town Friday 
morning and the other contracting party 
at noon, The lady by agreement was to 
wear a broad white hribbon which he had 
sent her atthe insignia by which he was 
to know ber. 
introduced himself and they at once Je 
parted to the parlorsof a botel. A mar- 
riag Jicens® was procured and ’Squlre Sim- 
mons was called in totiethe knot. Atz 
o'clock they boarded atrain 6n route ter 


the West, where the bridegroom owns a 





“Yes, some of wy friends advised me pot 

to marry her, deciaring tbhat it would be | 

impossible for us to get along, Dat J do get | 

slong with ber:” i 
‘Blow do you managé it, / 4cks 1? 





1 praise her poetry 





fart 
LT — S — 
He who does a g 0d is instant 
be who does 6 mean deed, isi 
! acted a KE wrac§e 


y ennobied 


They meton the street, he | 
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The Cheapest and Heat Wedicine tor 
Family tee tin the World 





Sore Throat, Colds,Coughs 
inflammation, Sciatica, 
Lumbago, Rheumatism, 
Neuraigia, Headache, 
Toothache, influenza, 
Difficult Breathing, 


CURED RY 


RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


in of LUMBAGO and RH EU MATISM, KAlL- 
WAY'S READY RELIEF NEVEK FAILS Ww give 
lromediate ease. 





The fllew wae reeeived by matt 
obs W. &. Blyth, Draggist, Mt. Pieca- 
sant, Texas. 


Ma, W. UH. BLYTH Sir: ‘in compliance with your 
request to furnish you with the results of my know! 
edge and experience with lr. Radway's K. K., in 
footy } cnn ctate shat I have been using Kadway's 
Re jes since 1882. I know the Ready lief to be 
more reliable for OCold Stoneter, Paeumonta and 
diseases growing out of colds; for Ou Brulees, 
s ne, matiom and Aches, and pains aener- 
iy. than any remedy I have ever known tried, 

rom my perscaal knowledge of the Kadway Reme- 
dies, I think them all superior to any remedies of 
which have any knowledge, for all the Ills for 
which they are recommended, 

Hespectfully 
Tt, H, SKIDMORE, 
Pastor Green Hill Presbyterian Church, 


ADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF. 


THE SAFEST AND MOST CERTAIN 


PAIN REMEDY 


In the world, that Instantly stops the most excruc! 
ating pains. It never falisin giving ease to the sul 
lerer of poe from whatever cause arising; it le truly 


the grea 
CONQUEROR OF PAIN! 

And pas done more goed than any known remedy, 

For headache( whether sick or nervous), toothache, 
neuraigia, rheumatism, lumbago, sprains, bruises, 
»ites of insects, stiff neck, pains and weakness in 
the back, spine or kidueys, paing around the Iver, 
pleurisy, swelling of the Jnte and paling of all 
kinds, the application of dway's Kealy Melief 
wi.l aflord immediate ease, and ils conthuued use fur 
afew days effect a permanent cure, 


Inflammation of the Kidneys, Inflnsemnn 
tien of the Biadder, L[uflammation «of 
Bowels, Congestion «f th: Langs, Sore 
Threat, Difficult Hrenthing, (roap, (a 
tarrh, Influense, HNendache, Toothache. 
Neurnigia, Khenmatiow,. Cold Ghillie taue 
Chilis. Chilbinina, Frost-bites. 

The application of the Heady Kelief to the 
part or parte where the diMculty or pain calste wil 
afford ease and comfort, 

INTERNALLY, a half to @ teaspoonful tn haifa 
tumbler of water will in a few minutes care Cramps, 

Sour Stomach, Nausea, Vessising, Heart- 
burn, eryousnens, Hleeplessness, Hick Headache, 

Diarrbara, Colic, Flatuieacy, and all [oternal pains. 
Travelers should always carry a bottle of KAI- 

WAY'S READY RELIEF with them. a few drope 

in water will prevent sickness or pains from change 

ot water, tle better than French Brandy or Bit- 
tere as a siimulant. 
Fifty ceate per bottle, Soild by druggists, 


DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS 


The Creat Liver Remedy. 


Perfectly tasteless, elegantiy coated wiih awe: 
wun, purge, regulate, purify, cleanse and strengthen 
Dit, RAD WAY 'S PILLS for the cure ofall disorders 
ul the stomach, liver, bowels, kidneys, bladder, ner- 
vous diseases, lows of appetite, headache, costive 
ness, indigestion, dyspepsia, biliousness, lever, in 
flammation of the bowels, piles, and all derange- 
mente of the internal viscera. Pureiy vegetable, 
containing no mercury, minerals, or, deleterious 


drugs. 
PERFECT DIGESTION 


Will be accomplished by taking Kadway's i'\lise, By 
so duing 


SICK HEADACHE 


Dyspepsia, Foul Stomach, Billousness, will te 
avoided, and the food that Is eaten contribute tu 
nourishing properties for the support of Lhe natural 
waste of the body, 

Ba Oveerve the following symptoms resaliting 
from Ciseases of the digestive organs onstipation 
inward piles, fulness of blood in the head, act f 
the stomach, nausea, heartburn, legust of foot, 
fulness of welphtin the stomach, sour eructations, 
sinking or Sattentag of the heart, chokiog of sufy 
cating sensations when in a lylag posture, dimness 
of vision, dots or webs before the sight iever and 
dull pain in the head, defictency of perspiration, 
yellowness of the skin and «yea, pain in the aide 
chest, iimbs, and sudden flashes of heal, burning 
in the flesh, 

A few doses of KMADWAY'S PILLS will free tne 
system of all the above-named disorders, 


DYSPEPSIA. 


Dk KADWAY'S PILLS are acure for this com 
piaint, They restore strength to the stomach, aod 
eaable it perform ita function, The syimptome of 
liyspepela disappear, and with them the Habllity of 
the system to contract diseases. 











‘Your Pillehave dose me more good (for bys 
papetad than ell the ductor’s mediciue tial I tave 
atten.’ ROBERT A PAGE. 


Newront, KY. 





“For many yeare had been alfiicted with live 
pepela aod Liver Complaint, vul got your iii! 
and they made a periect cure, 

WILLIAM NOONAN 

BLANCHARD, Micn. 

‘For over three years I have been troubled 
Dyspepsia, and found oo reilef unlit 1 used y 
Vile, They have cured me.’’ 

THOMAS McCULLA. 

OMAHA, N&B, 

**Ueed to suffer greatly from billousness and Bick 
Headache, until I tried your Pills. They are 1 


| best lever tried.’* 


| 


y tbe ection | 


LUL IS CUOBTA 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


Price, 25 cents per box Bold by all drugg 
Bend a ictier stamp lo LD AA 4 
m@ Warren treet, Ne York 
,usands w be sent 
TO THE PUBLIC. 
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‘Our ‘Young Folks. 


THE GULDEN WHEELBARROW. 





BY LINDSAY, 





and LzzeR iy eat rumpied upin the 
be of a large arin-chair Ip ber moth- 
er's drawing room. In the depths of low 
«pirite also, for, as she hereel! bad remarked, 
ave bad nothing do, and there was no 
light to do it tn, 

A story-bock, which she had j ast finished 
reading through for the third time, lay half. 
open on the floor where tt bad talien from 
ber lietiews bands; her head was thrown 
beck, her hair was exceedingly uotidy, and 
ber eyem stared up «at the star-eba ° 
ter ornament in the center of the celling, the 
lines and petterna of which were more 
aircogly delineated than had been origi- 
nally intended by tne designer owing to 
tue vast accumulation of London svot set 
tied thereon, 

Mra. Koy, in contrast to ber little daugh- 
ter was buslly occupied, writing letters at 
an open desk, which, laden with masses of 
paper and «1 volopes, neatly docketed bills, 
and red *bouse-vooks,”’ o ed t Lizzie's 
mind one of those terrible “grown-up’’ 
myeterjes whereinto she bad no desire to 


wer, 

, Her mother’s work-basket, the lid only 
partiy raised, yet revealing a ——— ° 
lection of gaily-colored satina, brightskeins 
of purse siik, and #.ee. beads were quitean- 
other maeller, 

Hut whatever Lizzie’s Inciination might 
be, (bere was a law as strict as those of the 
Medes and the Persians that ber motber's 
work-Dasket must never be touched, 

Indeed, that such a flat had gone forth 
waa notto be wandered at when the state 
of L 2zle'sown work-basket was considered, 
for, from that unlocky reoceptacie, it was 
always quite iinpoesible to extract any ain- 
gie article without producing everything 
vise also, in a bopeless chaotic bunch cram- 
bied and knotted materials. 

Thus it bappened that Lizzie was dis- 
tinctly dull, whilet Mrs, Roy quietly 
wrote on with the aid of the one taper she 
had lighted, and the rest of the room grew 
darkerand darker, the shades of twilight 
presently mnering with the fog and dull 
grey atinosphere of thatdreary afternoon. 

From time to time Liszie emiived ang. 
drawn sighs; aud these, as they gradua.ly 
increased in number and heaviness, finaliy 
touched her mother’s heart, 80 that she 
wheeled round on ber chairand exclaimed 
sintlingly: 

“My poor Liz, you seem to bein a very 
bad way indeed.’’ 

“Yea, amina,’’ answered Lizzie so dis- 
contentedly that ber mother's amile broad- 
ened into a leugh. 

**W bat can I do for you?” 

“| don’t know, mamma," answered L's- 
zie with much sadness, 

‘‘My dear child, you have been so good 
during the jast week that I am quite sorry 
t» see you give way now. Suppose you 
cheer upa litie. What would you say if I 
told you that I heve been nking you 
might ask two or three little frienda to tea?” 

“Ou, mammal” orled Lizz.e, ber face 
changing suddenly from darknessto dawn. 
"May I invite Annie and May?” 

“Yes, oertainly,’’ replied her mother; 

‘the Burnsides are very nice children. 1 
will ask my sister & let your cousin John- 
ny come, and you might heve Marian Brown 
aisoQ, That would make quite a nice littie 
varty.’’ 
' ‘Oh mamma, it would be delightful!’’ 
exclaimed Lizzie,,who had now scrambled 
out of ber chair, who was now engaged in 
joyfally bopping up and down the room on 
one foot, “Anuwe Burnaide, you know, is 
my especial friend.” 

“Yea I know,’’ aneweered Mre. Roy; 
‘but I am not quite sure, whilst we are 
about it, that we had not better invite the 
little Tou linsons also.” 

“Ail right, mamma!" quotbh L‘zzie. 

She was now attempiing to hopon the 
other foot, which, being tbe left, rendered 
her performance leas successiul than before, 
She was nothing daunted however, 

‘Ob mamma, mamina, thank you 80 
mucu! 


|’ W AS oold dark Decemver afternoon, 


de 


My dear Anuce, 
Pray come wo vea,"’ 


‘*That's a good idea!'’ remarked Mra Roy 
thoughtfuily, her pen lightiy poimed on ber 
fingerg'tyou are siwaye making nonsense 
rbyines, L zz.e—suppose you write a poeti- 
cal favitation to your friend,’’ 

‘Ono no, mamma, exclaimed Lizzie in shy- 
ness and fear; ‘‘oh, no, no!’’ 

‘Oh, yea," returned Mra Roy enoourag- 
ingly; “it would be nice; why not? Here, 
take this pencil and paper, Lz I will light 
you another candié, aud you shail ait down 
and invoke the Muses, Yea, do, chtid, it 
je good practice, and after all, but a email 
penance to pay for the pleasure of your 
coming tea. party." 

Lizsie pouted a little, but could not re- 
fuse. She wade « heroic éffert to compose 
her letter, butsomehow, the rhymes which 
came soessily and naturally when they were 
not wanted, obstinately refused t appear 
at al! when they were entreated, 

Lvzie's Mase was decidedly ‘“ooy," as 
the oider poets have it; and, meanwhile, 
the poor cuoila’s furrowed forehead was a 
sai sight tosec,and asahe nibbied thettop of 


ber mother’s pencil the wood cracked and 
the jead came tum Dilng out 

At .aet, bowey yprovedlly remembering 
Mademolselie’s favorite proverb ofven 
quoted » the righteous cause of rench 
rrausimal & ale 6 doing everything 





L\az'e arrived safely at the end of her po- 
etica! effusion. 

In silence and with very red cheeks she 
handed it to ber mother, who amid a nom- 
ber of scratches and bieroglyphics, deoci- 
phered the following: 

“My dear Annie, 
I write tw say 
Pray oom" to tea, 
and also May, 
Piease come at four. 
I'll say no mo 
Bat now I'll end, 
Your loving friend.” 


“That's all, mamma,” ejaculated Lizzie 
with a deeper sigh than ever, 

"It's very nice, my dear,” said Mra. Ro 
a little dubiously, ‘“only—only you haven't 
named the day.’’ 

“Ob dear, oh dear, exclaimed Lizzie im- 
petuouly, burying ber face in the cushions 
of the chair, “bow I do hate the detestibie 
letter!’’ 

Then, ates ap suddenly she said: 

*:Mayn’t | add ites a postecript at the end, 
mawme?" sbe asked, ‘Piease come on 
Toureday?”’ 

**] don’t think that would sound very 
weii,’’ said Mra — “Oan't youtry again, 
Lizzie dear? Gr poets polish up their 
poems tremenduously, you know,” 

“Bat mamma, 1'm not « great poet,’’ re- 
plied Liazie with convenient bumility. 

“That’s true,” answered her mother 

laughing, avd feeling that Lizzie bad de- 
cidedly the best of the argument this time. 
“Well, try again, dear, ail the same, and if 
you can’t inavage it otherwise we'll put it 
in @ postecri ’ 
Lizzie, feeling that she had gained some- 
thing in the discussion, went to work oneer- 
fully, and after afew minutes producing 
the amended poem, indicating Thursday. 

“] don't thing it’s as right as it ought to 
be,”” murmured Lizzie apologetically, for 
she was positively growing inicrested in 
her, verses. 

‘Never mind, it will do,” answered Mra. 
Roy, kissing her; ‘especially as you really 
tried. Now go Ww the schvolroom, and write 
out a nice copy.” 

Thuredsy came. During the interval 
L'zzie had received a atiff little note of ao 
ceptance from Annie Burnside,  in- 
dited in a large round hand, and expressed 
as follows: 

“Dear L1zzik:—Mamma wishes me to 
write « line to thank you for yoar kind tin- 
vitation, which she has given permission 
ter May and me (o accept. 

“With much love 1 remain 
‘-Dear L zz 6, 
“Yours sincerely, 
“ANNE LUCILLA FRANCES BURNSIDE,” 


This short but severe epistie hai some- 
whet chi led L'z7z1s, In it was not the very 
faintest allusion to her poem. 

Poets are apt to be over sensitive, we are 
told, and Lizz e, though by no ineans aim- 
ing to be cousiiered a lyric writer, was 
yet assuredly somewhat chilled. 

She was afraid that her meeting with 
Annie Barnside would, in consequence, 
become slightly constrained. in fact sie 
grew desperately shy about the whole af- 
jair, 

However, several things compensated tor 
her feeling of shyness, and filied her 
thoughts with the gladness of anticipation. 

Mademoiseile thoroughly entered into 
the spirit of the tea-party. 

“We must make it quitea ‘fete,’” she 
said; she even went so fer as to present her 
pupil with a bunch of chrysanthemums to 
deck the table, 

Nay, she went further atil!, for she busied 
hereeif in sorting all the wandering pieces 
pelonging to two or three doll’s tea-services, 
which, when nicely arranged on a Japanese 
tray presented what she termed a “harie. 
quin effect.”’ 

Sarab the sooolroom-maid, contributed 
ber share of preparation towards the enter. 
tainment by carefully washiog and iron- 
ing the two white frocks of Lizzie’s favorite 
dolls. 

One was adorned with a biue sash, the 
other decked with pink ribbons, Lizz'e 
was dressed with white also, whiist Made 
moiseile, not be behind any of the:n in point 
of costumeé, donned ber Sunday gown, and 
her best brooch, which latter contained « 

leasing device wrought in hair of some of 

er lost relatives, representing a tombstone 
ano a weeping willow of microscopic di- 
mensions, 

Jast before dinner-time, Mra. Koy enter- 
ed the schoolroom carrying a large white 
paper parcel, tied up with gold thread, 
whiohn ebe handed to the astonished Lizzie, 
gay ing: 

“My dear child, your kind Aunt Mary 
has sent you a present from Paris,’’ 

Lizzie, mach delighted, uttered many 
ohe and abs of exciamation, and fumbled 
at the thread whici she finally out, contrary 
to Mise Edgeworth’s precepts regard- 
ing the vaiue of string. 

ben the paper was torn aside a beauti- 
ful box was disclosed to view, made of 
colored woods, (inlaid 80 aa to form a pat. 
tern,) and lined with satin. 

But it was not so much the satin lining 
which entranced Lizzie, as tbat the box con- 
tained a number of littie toys fashioned of 
git metal and wire. 

These represented diflererit objectsa—one 
a miniature chair, anotber a tiny tabie, a 
third a basket, a fourth a hat, 

What Lissie most preferred was a |illi- 
utian wheelbarrow, the top of which real- 
y opened ana shut with little flaps, whilet 

the wheels could absolutely be made to go 
round, 


isch of these toys was giued toa smal! 

cardboard box, covered with velvet. and 
containing suger plume, Ljazie bad never | 

| 88en anything so delightful in « her 


te 





The wooden box itself fastened with a 
lock and key, and the key bung from a long 

reen satin ribbon. 

Wr agie’s eyes took in the delightful sight; 
she sat silently turning over each of the lit- 
tie golden playthings, imagining to herself 
how she would purchase diminative Dateh 
dolla, and dress then, and make them sit 
on the golden chair, and dine at the golden 
table: atvove all, they should wheel the lit- 
tle golden wheeibarrow! 

L zzie had drifted —-? ~~ yp Bm ne 
peopied with the most lovely s 
mirecalous furniture, when her mother’s 
voice suddenly awoke her. 

‘How very. very delightfal, Lizzie!” ex- 
claimed Mra. Roy. ‘How lucky that these 
things should bave arrived, to-day, the very 
day of your tea-party! Why, you will be 
abvie togive every one of your friends a 
present out of your box! nat a delight- 
fal surprise for them and for you! {am 
sure that it will be a real pleasure to you to 
distribute these beautiful little toys, won’t 
tt, dear?”’ 

Lizzie looked up quickly. There was 
something in ber throat which seemed 
about to choke her. She could not answer 
immediately. 

“Ot course you ust not give them un- 
leas you would really lice to, darling,,’ sald 
ber mother. —m. 

‘On, but I should, mamma,” seid Lizzie 
hastily. 

‘Would you really, dear? quite, quite 
sure?”’ 

“Ou yes, wamma,”’ answered Lizzie, and 
thereupon Lizzie’s mother went away con- 
vinced and satistied. 

But in the chiid’s heart there remained 
anytbing but satisfaction, 

Her feelings were very mixed; she sould 
not disentangle them, However, she bad 
no leisure to do so, 

Mademoiselie was fingering the pretty Lit- 
tle wys. 

“Ah, that will be very charming!” she 
said. Then came the loud peal of the din- 
ner-beli, and Lizzie had to run down Stairs 
and eat roast mutton and mashed potatoes 
and cauliflower, and force away allthoughts 
of the golden wheelbarrow. 

Yot, a solitary bope remained to her: she 
bad not counted over the toys and there 
inight be one left for herself. If such was 
the case, she would assuredly keep the 
wheelbarrow, 

She was so impatient to go back to the 
scuoolroom iu order to ascertain this, the 
Mra. Roy, who imagined her to be eager to 
prepare for the tea-party, let her go speedi. 
iy, smiling as Lizzie rashed from the din- 
ing-room, 

With trembling hands the cilild took 
from tbe inlaid box all the little toys on 
taesir velve: stands; then counted over the 
names of ber friends on ber fingers. The 
two Barnsides, the two Tomilnsons, Cousin 
Jobnny and Marian Brown—six children. 
There were surely seven toys. No, she 
had counted them over wrongly: she re- 
c mmenced; one, two, three, four, five, six; 
why, where was the wheelbarrow? Alas, 
sbe bad already counted the wheelbarrow! 
There were six toys as there were to be six 
guests; cruel Fate nad so willed it. 

For an instant a terrible thought floated 
across Lizzie’s mind: 

If one of the children, say one of the lit- 
tie Towlineons, for whom she did not eare 
very much, could but bave a slight cold, a 
cold which wuuld bring no pain or suffering 
with it, barely even discomfort, yet keep 
its owner safely housed at home! But Liz. 
zie’s kind heart was filled with contrition 
6ven a8 the thought came into her head, and 
she further reflected that under such cir- 
cuustences she could do nothing less than 
send the wheelbarrow hoe to console the 
absent one, 

Weil, there was no help for it. At least 
her mother should know how much she 
gradged giving the toys, 

Soe almost wondered to herself why she 
svould gradge them, and she endeavored 
as COursgeously as she could to sinoothb ber 
brow, and put on a fair aspect with the fair 
white frock tha: Sarah the echoolroom-maid 
bad iaid out on tue bed, 

As four o’olock struck there wasa ring at 
the door, and shortly afterwards the young 
Burnsides entered tne echoolruom. They 
were good-natured children whose own 
home was soimew hata rough one. 

Tuey were fond of games and fun and 
rowping aud had few yearnings tor in- 
tellectus! or higher cultivation, but withal, 
Annie Burnside was a good little girl, and 
one whow Lizzie was aiways delighted to 
meet, 

Tue Burnsides made their appearance 
alone, for their governess had numerous 
duties, being the only teacher in a large 
family where several elder girls engrossed 
much Of their time, 

A moment later, and in came cousin 
Jonnoy, tearing and roaring according to 
bis wont 

He bad been left at the door by his kind 
ly stout old Scotch nurse, whose sounding 
Kise ag he parted from him echoed througu 


the staircase and panmese 
Then came Marian Brown, a self-posses- 


sed little person who arrived by herself! in 
ber wother’s carriage, and told Lizzie at 
ones With much decision that the carriage 
was to cal! for her again after it bad taken 
ber pareuts to a dinner party. 

Laat of all came the Tomlinsons, two 
frail, helpiesslooking children, leaning, 
puys.caily and mentally, oneon each side 
of thetr governess, a tali, angular, nervous 
Eng!!shwoman, who herself seemed dis 
posed to lean - against ber pupils, 

They en'ered the schoolroom in a con. 


| fused beap. Madeline Tomlinson, (for | 
| whom by-ithe-by Lizzie entertained a singu 
ar antipathy,) gazed sentimentaily at her | 


young bostess with large lustrous blue eyes, | 


ge flax@n curiae seemed 








lessiy entangied in a white shetiand shaw) 
which was wrapped sbout her head and 
shoulders. From this shawl Madeling 
stretchea out a dainty small white hand, as 
she murmured: 

“How d’ye do, Lizzie? I hope you are 
quite well.” But her little sister Fanny, 
whose face was quite hidden tn ber govern. 
ees’s voluminous merino gown, said noth- 
ing at all! 

Meanwhile Mademoiselle, who on such 
occasions beca ne & perfect tower of strength 
burried forward to the reseue, 

It were too 102g to describe the ceremony 
of tea, which took piace sbortly atterwards 
— Mademoiselle sitting jovially at the head 
of the table with adoil on eitner knee, anu 
the dolls’ tea-set in front of ber, whilst L z- 
zie waited on ber friends, and Miss Mait. 
jand gazed somewhat eadly at the whole 
proceed ing. 

Mrs, Roy came in for s few minutes dur. 
ing the entertainment, and kissed the chi!- 
dren all round, and asked after their 
mothers; then, when they bad all eaten a 
great deal of brown bread and batter, and 
toast, and white bread, the to de- 
molish the buns and ginger “nuts and 
pariiament cakes, and marmalade and 
strawberry jatn and apricot jam. 

Tbe Tomlinsons, despite their sentimen- 
tal appearance ate the most of all, and, 
indeed Madeline showed but slight consid. 
eration for others, replenishing her own 
plate often, and with such avidity that the 
young Burnsides stared round-eyed and 
open-mouthbed, and Marian Brown giggled. 

After tea Lizzie went silently across the 
room and fetcnued the inlaid box, and then 
requested Mademoiselie to distribute the 
golden toys, 

“No, no,” quoth Mademoiselie emphati- 
cally. ‘“Itis you Lizzie, you togive trem, 
your own self,” 

But L‘zzle shook her head, and insisted 
80 earnestly that Mademoiselle at last stood 
up, waved her hand, and made a beautiful 
litte speech in French that nobody except 
her own pupil and Marian understood, pre- 
senting each child in Lizzie’sown name with 
one ot the Parisian toys. 

Woy did cruel tate so decree that Made- 
line Towlingon should be the happy recipi- 
ent of the diminutive wheelbarrow? 

lt gave Lizzie’s heart an extra pang tosee 
od pony oy in that particular child's 

and, & 

Tnen Mademoisslie, with a look that 
ineant @ great deal, gave back the empty 
box to ber pupil. 

immediately afterwards, with the aid of 
several sturdy volunteers, the schoolroom 
teble was pushed into a corner, and a space 
cleared for ‘‘Hunt-the Slipper.” 

One of May Burnside’s little red shoes 
did duty for the slipper, her teet being the 
smallest and daintiest. 

After a while, however, the children, 
tired of the noisy game, fell to talking, sit- 
ting close together in « group, whiist Made- 
moiseile tried to engage Miss Maitland in 
@ Conversation which progressed under dil- 
ficulties, owing to Mademoselle’s imper- 
fect Engisb, and the EKuglish lady’s utter 
ignorance of French. 

The children discussed their favorite 
books, and the amusing things they beard 
of late, and the golden toys were somewhat 
org! bandled during this chatter. 

“I have heen reading about the fairy 
Abracadabra,’ said Madeline To.olingon 
languidly. 

‘Dear mé, what a funny nacel’’ cried 
Lizzie, 

‘*{ heard a much more beautiful name!” 
exclaimed Jonnny. 

‘Weill, tell us, wiuat is it?’ asked the 
girls a little superciliously. 

“Wait a minute,” stammered Johnny 
blushing, ‘‘ive—I’ve forgotten it.’”’ 

are silly boy!’’ 

‘Nol baven’t; here it is: Aldeberonte- 
phoste puoneostecoat,”” 

‘Oh, I eay!’’ cried Annie Burnside. 

‘*You shouldn’t say ‘I say’, Miss Burn- 
side,’’ slunpered Madeline, 

“And why not, pray?’ queried Annie 
angrily. 

“My mamma says it isn’t ludylike,” said 
Madsiioe; “it’s like a boy,” 

“Girls always want to be boys,’ observed 
Johnny, chuckling. 

‘On, do they though?” cried Lizzie in 
disdain. ‘“‘We’re six to one, Johnny, 80 
you’a better look out,’’ she added iaugbing 
and Johnny, with the discretion of valor, 
subsided. 

(CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.) 
_—— a a 


FUTURE AND Past.—-The future can 
never be divorced from the past. Jt is in- 
deed its inevitable outcome. We cannot 
close up the record of the years behind us 
as ifthey had not peen, and open a freeb 
aud new one bearing no relation to those 
that precede it. What bas been sown will 
be reaped, and thus, by reviewing the time 
that is gone, we may attain some degree of 
knowledge ofthat which is yet to come. 
Aud as tue farmer, throagh his success and 
bis failures, learns how better to prepare bis 
soil and to select his seed, so we learn from 
time to time the lesson of experience. 





Miss Horter (whois extremely sensitive): 
“If you care anything for my teeiiog, 
wish you would go over.and ask that low: 
bred inan to stop staring at me.” 

Mr. Lsohart: “Why dida’t you speek of 
it before, 1’ll teach the dastard a lesson! 
(Marches bravely over.) “Good-evening, 
Mr. Shears. I’ve bad some troubie in g¢* 
\ing money in, but I'll settle that little 8 
count early next week. Fineevening, #0 ' 
it?” (Goes back) ‘4 think the coward won! 





| troupie you again, Mies Horter.” 
2 
Sma faults are little eves ba 
ic fe * ¢ 1% enver 
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There is much that may be done 
While the glittering Iifesands run, 
If ye be but earnest minded, 

If ye go not weakly blinded 

By cay Fashion's heartless folly, 
Or a selfish melancholy. 


By a momentary pleasure, 
Ora love of ease and leisure; 
Lured not by @itting beauty 
From the narrow path of duty; 
Much there is that may be done 
By an earnest minded one, 


There is much that may be done 

By a gentle loving one! 

Her sweet mercy’s prayer to breathe; 
her the manly brow to wreathe 

In fadeless garlands from above, 
Gemmed with the dew of heaven's love, 


To sooth the careworn, troubled breast, 

To guard the weary pligrim’s rest, 

To close the eyes of age and youth, 

‘To whisper of celestial truth, 

Much—ah, much—may e’er be done 

By a gentle, loving one, 
8 

LEARNING TO SPEAK. 

There is a tale told by Herodotus of an 
Egyptian king who, desirious of settling a 
dispute as to which was the oldest people 
in the world, caused several new-born 
children to be placed in tne custody of 
dumb guardians, and excluded from all 
human intercourse till such time as child- 
ren usually begin to speak. 

At the end of two years—as the tale goes 
—these children came running to their 
keepers with the cry ‘‘Bekkos’’ on their 
lips; and this being Phrygian for bread, 
to the Phrygian nation was awarded the 
palm of antiquity. 

Now, though we should be sorry to 
maintain, on ‘he authority of Herodotns, 
that the experiment above mentioned was 
ever really tried, we have no hesitation in 
affirming that if it had been, there is no 
reason why the result recorded should not 
have tollowed. 

For it must be borne in mind that, 
though the power of speaking any given 
language—English, French or German— 
is clearly dependent upon the child’s facu). 
ty of imitation and powers of articulation, 
taken in conjunction with the systematic 
teaching of the mother, its coming to speak 
at all is wholly independent of any instruc 
tion it may receive from those surrounding 
it. 

The Egyptian children, if left entirely to 
their own devices, would betore long have 
come to utter articulate sounds, and to at- 
tach definite meanings to them, and su 
ultimately would have invented, not 
Phrygian or any other known tongue, but 
assuredly a language of some kind or 
other. 

They would have done this just as infa)- 
lible as, if lett to themselves, they would 
have come to hold up their heads, stand 
upright, and eventually to walk. 

Strange to say, this truth has not been 
generally grasped, even by sazacious 
thinkers, for we find Buffon,j the famous 
naturalist, expressly asserting that the 
child owes its power of speech to its 
mother, and explaining that animals do 
not speak because they do not remain eufil- 
ciently long with their mother to allow of 
her teaching them her language. 

The slightest observation of the facts of 
infant lite would have sufficed to dissipate 
such errors as these, but it is only lately 
that psychologists have penetrated into the 
nursery, and have begun their syste.aatic 
observation of the growth of mind at the 
very cradle. 

Among the first to do this was a philolo- 
gist of repute, a member of the Lastitute of 
France, and the result of his investigation 
is given to the world in an admirable 
paper. 

In the beginning, he says, children 
make their wants knowo through the 
medium of noise—i.e., inarticulate crics. 
For the first month of their existence there 
is no difference between the timbre of one 
child’s voice and that of another, but about 
the fifth week the transition trom the cry 
to the voice is distinctly to be noted, and 
language then has its beginning. 

From six months onwards, the infant be- 
ging ins haphazard sort of fashion to ar- 
ticulate various labial or denta) syllables, 
keeping to one particular syllable, perhaps, 
tor several days, and then going on to an- 
other. 

Little by little, out of the thousands of 
articulati-ns he daily emits, he gets the 
contro! 0] come few, and being able to re 





produce these at. pleasure, makes them 
stand for his different wants or for the 
objects with which he is most familiar. 

Thus Darwin's child, when a year old, 
invented the word ‘‘Mum’’ {:r food, while 
a child observed by Pollock, at the age of 
thirteen months said, ‘‘Wah, wah’’ for a 
dog or a cat. 

Yet another child, observed by the pres. 
ent writer, invented the singular word 
‘“‘Buckee”’ to signify the want of something 
and when shown anything and told to say 
‘“Please,"’ would always respond with 
“‘Buckee.”” 

Iu this way, then, the child invents for 
himeelf a language, as artificial indeed as is 
the language spoken by those around it, 
but one which is purely individual. For 
—and, as the Frenchman points out, this is 
& fact worth noting—the sound by which 
one child chooses to expressa given idea 
will not be the same as that which another 
child will choose, so that two children wil! 
employ two very different vocabularies, 
and, while understood by their nurses or 
mothers respectively, will not, except to a 
limited extent, be understood by each 
other. 

Then he goes on to show how the par- 
ticular language peculiar to each child 
passes into the language of the family and 
nation. Making a child speak, he says, ie 
making it use the words which are in use 
amoug the grown-up people who surround 
it. 

This process involves a double effort on 
the child’s part, for it not only has to learn 
our language, bui at the same time to un- 
learn its own. 

The difficulty is all the greater because it 
is not sufficient that the child should under- 
suand the word in order to be able to ar- 
ticulate it. 

Children, as every one koows, will un- 
derstand words and obey orders conveyed 
in short sentences, long before they can 
themselves articulate these words or ar 
range them in sentences. 

Taine’s little girl was shown some birds 
two inches jong, painted red and blue, on 
the walls of a room, and was told once, 
‘‘There are kokos’’ (chickens). She was 
immediately sensible of the resemblance, 
and for halfa Uay her great pleasure was 
to be carried round the room, cryiag oui 
**Koko’’ at each fresh bird. 

Says Taine, ‘‘No dog or parrot would 
have done so much; ia my opinion, we 
come here upon the essence of language 
Other analogies are seized with the same 
ease. She was in the habit of seeing a 
little black dog belonging to the house, 
which often barks, and it was to it she first 
learned to apply the word ‘Oua oua.’’ Very 

quickly, and with very little help, she ap 
plied it to dogs of all shapes and kinds that 
she saw in the streets, and then to the 
bronze dogs on the staircase.’”’ 

Facts such as these amply prove that it 
is not because men have the power of 
speech that their intelligence surpasses that 
of animals. Rather it is because the mos 
brute-like man exceeds in intelligence the 
most humanized brute that language comes 
to be evolved at all. 


Brains of bold. | 


Truth and reason are common to every 
one, 

It matters not how long we live, but 
how, 

Everyone can master a grief but he that 
has it. 
The dignity of truth is lost with much 
protesting. : 
Recall every day one good thought; read 
one fine line. 
Contentions for trifling can get but a 
trifling victory. 
The vicious obey their passions as slaves 
do their masters. 
When a resolution is once formed half 
the difficalty is over. 
Truth irritates those only whom it en 
lightens, but does not convert. 
Many 8 man’s vices have at first been 
nothing but good qualities run wild, 
He has not learned the lesson of life who 


does not every day surmount a fear. 


Gentleness makes children eaodurable 


en aimirabie j 





women lovabie, 200 m 
To speak but say nothing is, for thre« 


people out of four, tloexpresse & they think 


The usefulest truths are 


while we keep Vv bem 
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Femininities, 


Turkish women eat rose leaves with but 
ter to secure plamp ness. 


Female pertormers first took the female 
parts lo plays during the reign of Charies II. 


Marion Harland thinks that boarding is 
a demoralising way of living, and ruinous fer chil- 
dren, 


Do not allow idleness to deceive you; 
for, while you give him to-day, he steals to-morrow 
from you, 


Bertrand, Kansas, young ladies have 
formally adopted the ‘10 P. M. go-home-young- 
man’’ rule. 


They have ‘‘potato socials’’ in Kansas 
The name may be from the fact that young folks go 
there to pair, 


White enameled furniture in so many 
places shows the return of the French styles of two 
centpries ago. 

Siys Mrs. Lucy Stone: ‘‘We shall never 
have the churches fullof men until the pulpite are 
filed by women.'’ 


A gown of black satin on which war 
embroidered many canary birds in goid thread and 
yellow silk attracted attention at a recent recep- 
tion. 


The four principal women’s colleges in 
the United States are Wellesley, with 620 students; 
Smith, with 357; Vassar, with 283, and Bryn Mawr, 
with 79, 


A bill beforo the Nevada Legislature 
makes ita misdemeanor for women to wear hats o! 
wreater height than three lunches at any theatre in 
the Btate, 


In preaching against extravagance, a 
Western minister looked straight at Mrs, Hiram 
Torver, who had on a §12 bonnet, and she fainted 
dead away. 


Mrs. Cynthia Hathaway, of Savoy 
Mass., celebrated ber 1@th birthday anniversary re- 
cently by dancing witb her oldest son, who is more 
than 80 years of age. 


Mr. Blinks, reading: ‘‘ Man is by nature 
master, subduer and tamer of—'' Mrs. Blinks: 
‘Hub! I should like to see you—'' ‘‘ Of the ani- 
mal kingdom.’’ ‘Ob!’ 

A: ‘Do you know what gives a woman 
the most satisfaction’’’ B.: ‘*Her beauty, of 
course,’’ A.: **‘Not her own, but the absence of 
any in some other womaa.’’ 


Mrs Gabb: ‘I see mind reader Bishop's 
wife wants a divorce.*’ Mrs. Gadd: ‘‘No wonder, 
It must be perfectly awful to be married toa man 
who can read your mind,’’ 


A French writer judges women by their 
thumbs. Those with large thumbs are said to be 
more likely to possess native inteliigence, while 
the small thumos indicate feeling. 


The use of side saddies is said to have 
been commenced in England about the year 1464, 
Before and up to that time, ladies rude on borse- 
back In the same position as men. 


Boxing and fencing are aow included in 
the list of the fashionabie girl of the period's many 
alleged accomplishments Making bread and sew- 
ing on buttons are still far-off graces. 


A girl in Norwalk, Conn, refused to get 
married after all the guests bad assembled, exp'ain- 
ing that she had made up with an old lover, and in- 
tended soun togo with him to the altar 5 


Fashionable pronunciation grows worse 
and worse in ite drawis and affectations. It ie quite 
possible that ‘‘scciety,’’ a few years hence, will 
have a language wholly and exclusively its own, 


Several things indicate domestic snob 
bery. Among them are silk pillow cases and sheets, 
India shawl comfortables, embroidered broadcloth 
towels— never used—and = siiver-handied tooth 
brushes, 


Young lady: ‘‘Anything new in writing 
paper?’’ Dealer: ** Yes, miles, we have one new 
style, ugly enough to give folkea fit, and so rough 
that no human being can write on it.'’ ‘‘How cute! 
Give mea bor.’’ 


Fashion has decreed a new wedding an 
niversary, the ‘‘clover wedding,'’ upon the fourth 
year of matrimony. The gifts are four-leaved ta- 
bles, screens, glass dishes, portfulius, frames, and 
other articles with quatrefoll designs. 


A Connecticut woman has embroidered 
the words and music of ‘‘Home, Sweet Home,’’ on 
a linen coveriet which is on the spare-rooia bed. Her 
wucets have not decided whether the hostess meaus 
to Indicate that they must feel at home or had better 
go home, 

Ads: Louis woman atiacked a burglar 
who entered her home, and, though she was rather 
roughly bandied to the scrimmage that followed, she 
had (he satisfaction of sending the intruder off with 
a sore bead—thanks to the assistance of a heavy 
stove poker—and without any booty. 


Women are coming Ww the front more 
than ever in J’aris. They are pushing their way 
every where among the males. There are lady doc- 
tors, lady stockbrokers, lady reporters, and re- 
cently a lady defended ber father in a law court with 
an acumen worthy of a veteran lawyer. 


She was an amateur singer, and being 
cal ed upon to sing where there was no accompeal- 
ment at once soared Into the high notes, ending with 
a demi-semi-quaver that shook the windows and 
startied the professor. ‘‘And do you often sing 
without aw instrument?’’ he asked, surprised. ‘I 


always do!’’ sie answered, prompuy. ‘* Wonder- 
iul! wonderful!’? he exclaimed with enthusiasm; 
‘*out I belleve itt» quite comalon for young ladies 


Lo slog now without any music.’* 





“Jobn,”’ said Mre. Billus, sweetly, ‘'I 


| bave dismissed the cook, and will do the cooking 
| myself hereafter. It wilisave usever so much, and 
— Where are you gving, Jubo?’’ “Il am going w 
have my life insured!’' replied Mr. Billus, excitedly. 

I can't afford to run any risks, Maria.’’ An hour 

s wo later Mreoe seat down and wrote as fol- 
as Dear mamma -The pian worked wa charm. 
ard t panege if ome goes at him he 


ght wa r $10,000, The cook will 


FRasculinities, 
Striking manners are bad mene Bre. | 


The King of Samoa's salary is $20 « 
moath. 

Tne son of a duke has become 4 re‘ail 
hatter in London. 

‘Jack the Kisser’’ is roaming the streets 
of Bt. Louls at night. 

A man doesn’t know what he can't do 
tll he tries aad falis. 

The moat inveterate borrowers are the 
borrowers of trouble. 

We should soon get rich if 
paid for all the useless things we do. 

Why not cali them hay widows? [lay is 
erase with the greenness equecsed vat. 

Oaly two members of the Kaneas IT suse 
of Representa\ives are natives of the State. 

Some people change their minds every 
day and yet never have decent ones around 

A declaration of pri ciples trom a man 
who has none does not he!p a can liftate much. 

The promising young meo of a commu 
nity are no better than the pa ing young men, 

Acitigen of Palmyra, M. got up in 
the night and weat lato the woo ts and felled « large 
tree while asicep 

When you read that a millionaire works 
harder than any of his clerks, please to remember 
that he aleo gets more pay. 

The higher you are iitted by the re- 
marks of a fatterer, the fatter you feel when you 
come down to the truth again. 

De Johnson once, +p aking of a q iar 
releome fellow, said: ‘'If be bad two ideas in his 
head they would fall out wi.u eaob viher.'' 

A shrewd and witty observer of human 
natare remarked that, to « pair of lovers, the reat of 
tne world were of no mure acoouct than the figures 
on a bit of tapesiry. 

It is scarcely remarkable that a young 
man thinks bis best girl isan angel when she flies oo 
the windowt> se’ him approa h, aul th o fie to 
tue door w let him ta. 

Che difference between a long and short 
yarn ie very well illustrated by the difference of 
one’s feelings in bolding a skein of wool for one's 
«randmother or for one's ewoetheart, 

It bas been estimated that it would take 
aman 300 years to read all the standard works. And 
yet you will scarcely finda man tu society who will 
owe that he has no. read them, everyone. 

Here is @ droll item from 4 country ps 
per: ‘‘A boy called on Mr. Herrick and wife last 
fue day moruing and they concluded Ww keep him,'' 
Vhis len'’t funny till you get the focus of it. 

Miss Gushington: ‘I admit. Arthur, that 
this te not the firettime I have been engayed; but 
I’m sure your noble, generous hear! ‘* Little 
brother: ‘Sls, the baby’s got your bag of cngage- 
nent rings,’* 

Te man who runs the elevator in the 
New York Produce Eachange has @ good word for 
women, whom he deciares are (he Dest passengers he 
carries, ‘*because they don't puilute the air with 
suffocating claarettes,'' 

He: ‘And #0 you are attending @ cook 
ing-school, Mise Clara’'’ She, brightly: ‘‘Yes, and 
it ie such fon!’ ** 1 suppose you can make nice 
bread already?'' ‘'No, I have notuiag to do with 
matkiog bread; bul Lcan meke lovely angel cake 1 
am only taking the classical course,’’ 





we were 


A vain man’s motto is, “Wino wold and 
wear it;'’ a genervus man's, *‘Win gold and share 
it;’* a miser's, ‘Win gold and spare it;’’ a profil- 
gate's, ‘*Win gold and spend 1L;'' a broker's, “Win 
gold and lend {it;'* « fool's, ‘Win gold and end 


it;’*? a gambier’s, ‘'Win gold and lose it;''awie 
man’s, ‘*Wiao goid and use it.’ 


A gentleman mentioned recently, ate 
dinner-table, that he had failed to keep atreast of 
the scientific advance of the age. ‘For inatance,"' 


he said, ‘‘I don’t know atali how the iIncandercent 
electric light which is now used in some bul dings le 
produced,"’ “Oh, tle very slmpie,’’ satd «@ young 


lady; ‘‘you just turn a button, aod alight appears at 
once,’’ 


The Prince of Wales, it is said, eats 
clame direct from the shell, which he holds tn /ite 
hand, The great Napoleon war passlonately fond of 
chrimps, Henry Ward Beecher chewed roast lamh 
aod exchewed roast veel Cuarien Dickens, when 
lecturing |a Brootiyn, drank a bottle of brandy and 
two butties of champagne during the course of @ 
single evening. 


"You told me, dariing,’’ he seid ‘that 
you waeaoted time ty think It over, avd thal lia ae 
atviy afier the bolidaye 1 should learn imy tate, 
‘tknow 1 did, Mr, Sampeon,’’ and the dias ! 
ring which be had giveo ber Mashed merrily her 
finger; ‘‘end I have considered the matter igh 
and day: Lregretto easy Leannot be your wit 
shal! always respectand admire you a¢4@ ites 


A young mano! Hawkinsv: le Gs aod 


his **beat girl'’ juarreied some time azo, and re 
mained’ ‘‘at oute’’ with each other until the young 
man relented and began Ww devise tome plan to 
*‘mate up.’' Hie finally decitied totry the «ff 6 ol 
a fag of truce, and eutiiag a delicste pie 

ribvonu into the shape of a miniature Mag, tie seaed 
tin a sweetly perfumed envelope and Cormwaried tt 
to bis fair enemy. It bad the desired eMect. anil ahe 
at once gave him permission wo cross the ilar aud te 


happy acelin. 











“The way to use your cane”’ sad a no 
ted foreigner recentiy, *" ott r a ‘ 
itwereaciub,. Tha is of eo t * the 
doubtful if (t would not be wre awa ' 
the Grat biow you tried to sirik Yu ‘ ke 6 
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Recent Book Issues. 


The latest volume in Ticknor’s Paper 
Series is “A Woman of Honor,” by H. C. 
Bunner. It isa dramatic and intense story. 
The dialogue is crisp and rkiing, as 
tnight be expected from the witty editor of 
Puck. Some of the sketches are evident 
portraits of well-known Americans, dell- 
cately and brightly outlined, and weli- 
drawn typesof New York character. Price 
0 cents. 
From Porter & Coates, we have received 
‘Gertrude’s Marr "” by W. Heimburg, 
_transiated by Mra, J. W. Davia with pho- 
to-gravure jilustrations by W. de Meza 
This isa very charming and exceeding: y 
interesting novel written by one of the fore- 
most German novelists of the present time. 
The author is considered the successor tw 
‘‘Marlitt;'’ ber style is as perfect but her 
characters are mnore natural, This story 
appeals pry - 4 to the human heart, and 

xomonnes real dramatic fire. Published by 

orthington & Co, 
VRESH PERIODICALS. 


The Popular Science Monthly has the fol- 
lowing list of contents for March: “New 
Chaptora in the Warfare of Science,’’ The 
Chemistry of To-Day,” “Glass Making,” 
“Mouth Slavic Moon-Mytha,’’ ‘‘Competition 
and theTrusta,’’ “Lew ess Disturber of 
Social Order,"” “Among toe Fiji Isiands,” 
“Tne Foundation Stones of the Kartb,"’ 
‘‘Natural Science in Eiementary Schools,’’ 
“The Aryansin Scienceand History,” “Tie 
Awmericanistsa in Congress,’ “Sketches of 
Pierre HKelop,’’ “Correspondence,” ‘The 
Editor's Table,’ Literary Notices,” “Popu- 
lar Miscellany, and “Notes”, Appleton « 
Co., Publishers, N, Y. 


The recent death of Selina D>laro, the 
famous burlesque actress, lends a pathetic 
interest to the novel of ‘*Kella-Demonia,"’ 
which opens the March number of Lippin- 
pineott's Magazine, An article of unusual 
iilerary interest is John Sartain’s “Remini- 
sconces of Kdgar Allen Poe.”’” Mr. Sariain 
was the edior of Sarlain's Magazine, in 
which “The Bells’ originally appeared. 
John Habberton concludes his “At Last: 
Nix Daysin the Life of an Ex-Teaoher’’ in 
« bright and amusing manner, Charlotioe 
Adauwa, somewbat o-areely, tells ‘How | 
Suocoseded in Literature,” C. Davis Eng- 
lish has some sensible words on “The Apo 
theosis of Travel.”” Tne Hundred (Ques 
tions and the other departments are up to 
their usual jevel of @xcel.ence, 


An etching of Boilvin of Fortuny’s 
famous picture “The Snake Charmer,” the 
original of which wasin Mr, A, T. Stewar's' 
wallery, forme the frontispiece otthe Maya- 

ine of Arttor Maren, Toe opening articie 
deals with spectacular art in the theatre, 
and is written by Augustus Harris. Mabe 
liobingon has a paper on ‘‘Art atrona,’’ by 
whouw she means, in this instanve, tue beg- 
xing Friars of lualy. “Karly Irieb Art” ts 
tue subject of an interesting paper, and 
‘Current Art’'of oneof more general in- 
terest. A feature of the latter isthe page 
engraving, after Alma-Tadema’s +A 
Mtudy.’’ The “Egyptian Textiles at Soutu 
Kensington” are learnedly treated of vy 
branveis Ford, and the thi installment of 
the Portraits of Dante Gabriel Rossetti is 
xiven. ‘There is also a paper on ‘illustra. 
ted Journalism in Kagiend,” while tue 
notes cover every department in the field 
ot art, Cassel/ & Co,, New York, 

ne 

EvgeN GoLv SOMETIMES DISCOLURS,—A 
joweilers’ paper tells the story of a young 
inan who purchased a 14 carat gold necklace 
for bis best girl, and afew days alter rushei 
into the store and throwing the present on 
the counter, declared that he bad been 
swindled, 

He explained that the owner wore the 
necklace ata reception, and after the firs: 
dance, Onding it bad nade a biack mark 
ov ber neck, she immediately went home, 
and the next day returned the piece of 
jewelry, with a note that ‘she did noi like 
nis brass.’’ 

The jeweler assured the man that the 
article was as represented, l4-carat, and 
wuile testing it, a young physician, who 
was standiding near and had overbeard 
part of the story, asked tw be told all, as he 
believed he could throw some light on the 
subject, 

Pretty soon he laughed outright, and 
Bald: 

“Why, sir, the trouble is with your giri 
and not the necklace, She bas too much 
sul plur, tron, mercury, salt or acid in her 
blood, and as any of (hese substances bas 
an affiaily for gold the explanation isciear. 
| have patients for whom mercurial medi- 
cines have been prescribed, and the result 
in that their Gogers upon which rings are 
vworn discolored at once.”” The customer 
cooled off and carried his purchase away, 

- —_— ~-: 

Tue call to religion is not a call to be bet- 
ter tuan your fellow, but to be better than 
yourself, HK ‘ligion ts relative to the indivi- 
dual. 





DS OS 
THROUGH certain bumors and passions 
and from temper merely, aman may be 
completely mis«rabie, let bis outward cir- 
cumstances be ever eo tortunate, 
- —— A mn 
HuNtT#eRS in Newell township, I[11., one 
day this week, captured po less than 17 
foxes. 


—_ 8 <> 
MAN can do everything with bimeelf, 
but be must not attempt to do too much 


with olbers. 
titties 
CoMPLEXION Powder isan absolute ne. 
eenity of the refined tolilet in this climate, 
oss mi’s combines every element of beau- 


ty and purity 


AT AN ENGLISA BANQUET. 


T THE banquet the oye is fed as well as 

the The entrance ball is often 

@ miniature forest of flowers and shrubs 

amud which gleam pieces of statuary aod 
cored lam 

An atiendant in powdered wig, coat em- 
broidered in gold lace, pluah Knee breeches, 
siik stock! and buckied shoes, takes 
your overe and hat, and you walk upa 
broad staircase between two rows ol ever- 
greens. 

Here you are met by another attendant 
in evening dress with a gold chain arvand 
his neck, Heasks your name, throws: poo 
a door, shouts out your patronymic, snd 
you are in the presence of the other gucets. 

Tne Master of the Company shakes you 
by the hand, and if you are a humbie per 
son, the otbers jook a# plainly as possible. 
“Who tbe deuos are your” 

Dioner is ennounced at six for half past, 
the vaif hour being taken up with introduc. 
tious, greetings and confidential chats io 
the ante-rooimn., 

W nen any member of the Koyal Famniiy 
is tuvited, the guests are ex to be in 
tnetr pieces haif en bour before bis or ber 
arrival. 

A move is made then towards the ban- 
que ing ball. Having previously consulted 
« pian, you take your seatina large and 
lo ty roo, beveato a celiing of carved oak, 
biack wi b age, or painted with emblematic 
scenes and Ogurea, 

Tue Master sits at the oentre of the table, 


o Mice, 

Behind him stands the toastmaster against 
a background of siiver and gold flagons and 
piate, tor which some livery companies 
are alinost as distinguished as for the exoel- 
lance of their dinners, 

Oo the Maater's right sits a royal prince, 
aod op bis left,a well-known duke, with 
the biue ribvion of the order on his breast. 
Statesmen, bishops, generals, admirals, 
lorus of births, of commerce and of sciences, 
sit duwo on equal terins with weaithy com- 
inonere, 

The sights, the sounds, the associations, 
everything breathes of luxary and refine- 
mut delightiul to the senses, The grosser 
appetite is submerged, and the eye foasts 
upon a soene of fairylike spleador. 

* Turtle, sir?’”’ 

You have just tickled your paiate with a 
deiicate side dish, and are prepared for the 
app tizing soup--real turtle —in which there 
#wiins & piece of green fat. 

The salmon with Dutch sauoe, the tried 
eneite and royal turbots, the whitebait are 
washed down with agiassof Cnablis wine. 
Toen came other side dishes, followed by 
roast capon, ham with champagne sauce, 
and roast lainb and green peas, 

B rdeaux pigeon, peahan, guineafowl, 
prairie hen and plovers’ eggs tempt you 
with the aid of champagné, and Maderia, 
and hook, 

You have port with cheese, and cherry 
with Greek jellies, and claret with nuts, 
aud a Bost of other daintios, After that you 
© ear your mouth with an olive, and dip 
tue oorner of your napkin in rose-water. 

By tuis time your formal neighbor bas 
tapped you familiarly on the shoulder, or 
even duy you playfully in the ribs after 
asking your advice upon some private af- 
fair of bis family. 

The Master, too, bastaken wine with you, 
which he does by toasting the guest on bis 
right hand and on bis left in turn. You 
have aiso piedged your uéighbor in the 
loving — 

What civic banquet would be complete 
without the loving cup, and yet how few, 
when they raise the double-bandled silver 
flagon t their lips, and drink of the sack 
or aweet mead of their forefathers, give a 
thought to the origin of the ceremony? 


nounce that “the worshipful Master will 
drink with you in a love cup.”’ 

Tue Master bows to the prince, and, hav- 
ing put the flagon to bis lips, wipes the rim 
with bis napkin, and passes the cup. 

The prince receives it with a vow, and 
turning his back upon the Master, bows to 
hia right-hand neighbor, who has risen to 
returo the salutation. 

Tne prince then drinks, wi the rim, 
and hands the flagon to his neighbor, who 
repeats the ceremony with his neighbor, 
aud #0 on unlli each guest has piedged the 
other in the same cup. 

‘The master resumes hie seat only when 
the prince has parted with the flagon, and 
the prince takes bis chair only when his 
neighbor has released his grasp of the two 
handles. Thus three persons are always 
on their feet wniie the ioving cup is being 
passed. To those who have nut learned 
that there is a reason for everything, this 
elaborate ceremony may seem like a piece 
ofempty mummery. It bas, bowever, a 
quaint and romantic explanation. 

In “the old timeés’’ a man occasion- 
ally took the opportunity of slaying bis 


the loving cup and his tips were 


r Dn 
= fin drink ing. 


“T 
be 
that the neighbor of the drinker cannot do 
anything of the = as bie bands are on 
it and occupied t 

After tue loving cup o»mes the toast, 
s0Ng8 and speeches and then the end. 

LT ep 


By TRIrLine Wits 4 COLD, many aone 
allows himsaeifto drift into a condition favor. 


disease, which thereafter takes fall poser 
sion of the system. Better cure your Oold 
at once with Dr, Jayne's Expeciorant, a 
good remedy tor Throat-aile and Lung 





A flections. 


and is distinguished by a gold chain of the | 


The toast master craves silence to an- | 


enemy while bis bands were engaged in | 


present arrangement is an assurance | 





| 
| 








able to the development of some latent | 








PONCE DE LEON’S SEARCH. 


Old Ponce de Leon, past threescore and ten, 

Had lived out the period allotted to men 

When westward he hied him, because he, forsooth, 
Expected to find there a “ fountain of youth.” 


Kut we, much more favored, need never expose 
Our persons to arrows of burbarous foes; 
We seek no elixir ‘mong savages fierce, 
Content with the “GOLDEN Discovery" of PIERCE, 
Consumption and scrofula, coughs and catarrh, 

And tever more tatal of scourges than war 

Whose presence the system so frequently taints, 

A source of malignant and deadly complaints. 


With all these afflictions you need not despair: 
‘The wondrous “ DisCOVERY " has virtues 80 rare 
That, used as directed, ‘tis certain at length 

‘To tone up the system, renewing your strength. 


When weary with working or trembling with age, 
tse Prence’s “ DISCOVERY" and we will engage, 
Porsistentiy taken, it will, of a truth, 

Restore you to vigor, renewing your youth, 


It cleanses the system of humors there rife, 
Gives strength to the feeble, imparting new life, 


Foproves the digestion, gives relish for food 
With life-giving ozone, enriches the blood. 


WARRANTED. | 


paid for it will be returned. 





Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery is 
guaranteed to benefit or cure all diseases 
for which it is recommended, or the money 
Sold by druggists, the world over. 








Copyright, 1888, by WORLD's DISPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Proprietors. 


CATARR H 2 tes 224p 

A AeA SE LAR A IN EG UN 
i ia conquered by the cleansing, anti- 
sepuic, soothing and healing properties of Dr. Sage’s Cutarrh Remedy. 50 cents, by druggists. 


TO PLAY MUSIC 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


This Can Be Done by Means of the 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN. 


Anyone knowing a tune, either ‘in the head, ’’ as it 1s called,’’ or able to hum, whistle or sing, 
can play tt WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF MUSIC OR THE INSTRU- 
MENTS. In fact it may be the first time they have ever seen a pianv or organ, yet if they know 
so much as to whistle or hum a tune—say ‘‘Way Down on the Swanee River, *’ for instance—they 
can play 1t IMMEDIATELY, correctly and with good effect, on the piano or organ, with the as- 
sistance of thisGUIDK. THE GUIDE shows how the tunes are to be played with both hands and 
indifferent keys. Thus the player bas the full effect of the bass and treble clets, together with the 
power of making correct and harmonious chords in accompaniments. It must be plainly under- 
stood that the Guide will not make an accomplished musician without study. It will do nothing 
of the kind. What it can do, do well and WITHOUT FAIL is to enable anyone understanding 
the bature of atune or alr in music to play such tunes or airs, without ever having opened a music 
book, and without previously needing to know the difference between A or G, a half-note or a 
“uarter-note, @ sharp ora flat, The Guide is placed on the instrument, and the player, without 
reference to anything but what be is shown by it todo, can in afew moments play the plece ac- 
curately and without the least trouble. Although it does not and never can supplant regular books 
of study, it will be of incalculable assistance to the player by ‘‘ear’’ and all others who are their 
own instructors. By giving the student the power to play IMMEDIATELY twelve tunes of dif- 
ferent character—this number of pieces being sent with each Guide—the ear grows accustomed to 
the sounds, and the fingers used to the Position and touch of the keys, So, after a very Little prac- 
tice with the Guide, it will be easy to pick out, almost with the skill and rapidity of the trained 
player, any air or tune that may be heard or known. 

MBici to. we repeat, will not learn how to read the common sheet music. But it will teach 
aru raaveniaa years learning an instrument, how to learn a number of tunes withovt 
. PRE KNOWLEDGE OR STUDY. A child if it can say its A, B, C’sand knows s 
ine—say ‘*The Sweet Bye and Bye’'—can play It, after a few attempts, quite well. There are 
many who would like to be able to do this, for their own and the amusement of others, and to such 
we commend The Guide as BOUND TO DO for them ALL WESAY. Its cheapness and use/ul- 
ines would make it a very good present to give a person, whether young or old, at 
than pes eta ane oe a land basa piano, organ or melodeon, whereon seldom more 
pcre ele ona ith this Guide in the house everybody can make more or less 
- pad will be sent to any address, ali postage paid, on receipt of FIFTY CENTS. 
« mps, 2's, taken.) For Ten Cents extra a musi book, containing the words anc music for 100 


POPUlar Bor be sent with The Guide. Address 
MUSIC CO., 
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THE QUIDE 


726 SANSOM &T., PHILADELPHIA. 
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Humorous, 





THE OLD ROCKING-OHAIR. 





My grandmother sat iu the old roching-chair 
Bat she was not my grandmother then), 

and her pert little face was bewitchingly fair 
As she laughed s defiance to men! 


My grandfather rode through the white orchard 


gate, 
And vetbered bis roan toe tree; 
He'd a well-powder’d wig on his silly young pate, 
And bigh-tassel’d boots, to his knee! 


rhe kingcup and daisy bloomed round in their pride, 
And bees of their sweetness did sip; 
Hut my grandfather blush’d and my grandfather 
sigh'd, 
As be fllck'’d off their heads with his whip. 


My granny she hammed hers cunning old song— 
‘Faint heart never won ladye fair!’ 
so he wooed and he prayed, and before very long 
There sat two in that old rocking-chair! 
—J.@, BRENAN. 





Military toola—Files of soldiers. 
Why is Oolong a sure thing 1—Because 


itis a certain tea, 


Jimmy: ‘I dreamt [ was among angels 
ast night.’’ Sammy: **Didn'’t you feel mean?'’ 


The negro possesses one advantage over 
the white man—he can more effectually conceal a 
black eye, 


Sir Isaac Newton earned fame by seeing 
an apple fall, Some people make money by keep- 
ug an apple stand, 


The late Oliver Ditson left $15,000 for 
the founding of a home for poor singers, But the 
sum is appallingly inadequate. Fifteen millions 
wouldn’t house half of them, 


Young gent; “I am going to give the 
teacher a pleceof my mind.’* Young lady: ‘‘l 
would not if | were in your place; he has got all he 
wants, and you haven't any to spare!’’ 


Two friends are conversing. ‘‘I know of 
nothing more disagreeabic thana man who never 
has any money about him.’? ‘Quite true, because 
one cau never borrow anything of bim.’’ 


Employer: ‘‘You say that your habits 
are all correct ?*’ Applicant: ‘*‘Yes, sir.’ Km- 
ployer, after a moment's paase: ‘*Do you drink ?'’ 
Applicant, ebeent-minded: ‘*Thanks; don't care !f 


dy.’ 


Anxious father: ‘‘You are of age now, 
and | wanttogive youa little pointed advice as to 
how tokeep money. You—’’ Matter-of-fact son: 
‘But wouldn’tit be proper first to advise me how 
to wetit.’’ 


In a lately published story book for boys 


the author has a boy thirteen years old capture 
three burglars, save four persons from drowning, 
discover and put outa fire, save a city from inun- 
dation, and find $60,000 in an alley, 


“Men are never satisfied,’’ said Billy 
tilven, in a moralizing mood, ‘*‘Uh, yes, they are!’’ 
said bample, ‘Did you ever hear of a man having 
more than he wanted of anything?’’ ‘Yes, indeed, 
|.ook at Dick Downing’s rbeumatism!'’ 


“IT dou’t know how it is,’’ said the ex 
pressman, ‘*but ever since our town went no license, 
more’n half my packages are marked ‘Glass, han- 
die wlth care,’ I'm getting sick of it; I can’t load 
sud unload in twice the time [ used to,’’ 


We have just read a story in which “‘the 
red gun was sinking behind the western hills.*’ This 
sallright, If the blue sun had been setting behind 
the eastern hilis it would have been different, and 
(he writer would have made a sensation, 


‘John,’’ said a wife to her husband, as 
se looked up from the morning paper, ‘‘what isa 
oastwise steamer ’'’ ** A coastwise steamer, my 
leary Why, a coastwise steamer is one that knows 
low lo keep off the rocks along the coast,’’ 


Irritable old chap, at a dinner party: ‘‘I 
wish lo heaven Il had a gentleman opposite me!’’ 
Cool guest, on the other side of the table: ‘‘Why 
bould you wish suchathing? You eannot be more 
‘pposite lo a gentleman than you are at present.’’ 


Mrs. Hayseed: ‘‘So young Wiggins is 
lead, I wonder whathe died of ?’* Alonzo Hay- 
red, fresh from college: *'I heard it was pulmonary 
pithisis.*’ Mrs. H.: ‘* Land o’ Goshen! and me 
Linkin’ all the time the fellow had the consump- 


jon,’’ 


Son: ‘‘Papa, how do they catch lu 
naticst’’? Cynical father: ‘* With large straw hats 
snd feathers, and white dresses, jewelry, and neat 
zloves, my boy.’* Mamma, musingly: ‘'Yes, I re- 
armber, that'’showI dressed before we were mar- 


fed. 


A gentleman who had been deprived of 
»od for some hours entered a restaurant and delib- 
rately walked into a round of beef, What makes it 
vore extraordinary is that he got through it, and 
was met byafriend coming out, who declared he 
al never seen him looking better. 


Tramp: ‘‘Do you people eat this kind of 
‘odder?’? Benevolent dressmaker: ‘‘Yes, we deo. 
Ain'tit good enough for you??? ** Hardly, mum, 
‘ardiy, It’s good enough, I suppose, for people 
who have towork for a living, but not for a person 
ke me, traveling merely for recreation. 


Charles Theodore Russell was examin 
og & witness in an English court recently. The 
(4€sU0n was about the size of certain hoof-prints 

eft by ah ree in sandy soll, ‘‘How iarge were the 
printer’? asked the learned counsel. ‘*Were they as 
‘rge as my band?’’ holding up his hand for the wit- 
ess losee, ‘Oh, no,’’ said the witness, honestly; 
‘lt was Justan ordinary hoof.’? Then Mr. Russell 


ad to suspend the examination while everybody 
auched, 





a a 
SALVATION OIL isa speedy and perma- 








AMBIGUITY oF ExpRess1on.—Klop- 
stock, the poet, was once visited 
by some we from — to have 

weaning one of his stanzas ex. 
plained. 

After reading the stanza, he replied, “I 
cannot recollect what I meant when | wrote 
it ~y I remember that it was the finest 

I ever wrote, and you cannot do bet- 
n to devote your ives to the discov- 
A of ite meaning.”’ 

A comical sentence appeared in the pro- 
prams ee concert given by M. Gounod 
p London, 


The th song was printed, “ wee 
Wande Down the Mountain Side,’ ac 
companied by the com _ 

Instances of ‘neg! g the antecedent”’ 
are —- 

In anold geography we are told that a 
certain place is a ‘town with 300 houses and 
1,200 inhabitants, all with their gable ends 
Lowarde the atr 

A furrier once announced that he was 
aay a to ‘make up capes, circulars, etc., 

iadies out of their own ekins,”’ 

A London match vendor used the follow. 
ing street cry, “Buy a pennyworth of 
matches from a poor old man made of for- 
eign wood.” 

years ago a member of a certain 
London club was standing on the steps of 
(be clubhouse, A man stopped and asked, 
‘‘Doesa gentieman belong to your cluv 
with one eye named Walker?”’ 

“I don’t know,” was the reply. “W hal 
was the name of ‘bis other eye?”’ 

The father did not speak with clearness 
when he exhibited a fiddie made by his son 
and said, ‘‘He made it out of his head; and 
has wood enough left to make another 
one.” 

We occasionally read in the papers 
about ‘terra outta ladies’ gioves,”’ “woollen 
children’s mitts,” etc.; or that “a snake 
was killed bya boy twelve feet long;” or 
that atbrifty housewife ‘‘washes and irons 
berselt a week;’’ or that a man wants 
‘@ boy to drive a horee who lives with his 
parents,’’ 

_ Oe C—O 

H1s PRIivATE Banv.—A friend of ours 
gave a musical party, looked aboulamongst 
his acquaintance for suitable guest+, and 
alter cogitation and inquiry made up his 
mind to invite the following : 

Jones, because he was so clever in blow. 
ing his own trumpet. 

rown, because he possessed the ability 
of harping on one string. 

Smith, because, even if you stopped bin: 
in the ‘street for a moment, he began t« 
tiddle with his oollar. 

Tompkins, because the sight of athir 
teenth card of a suit filled him with an irre- 
sistible wieh to ‘trump it,”’ 

Jonnson, because he played seoond fiddle 
to his wife, 

Simpson, because, asa newspaper pro 
prietor, be bad an organ of his own. 

Richardson, because he is good at the 
long bow, and 

Samusison, because he and his wife are 
célebrated for their kettle druma, 

—_———— 6a” 
Tae Rosin.—in many parts of Ireland 
the first visitof a robin is regarded as a 
forecast of severe wintry weather; and the 
Devonshire people have given the robin the 
name of “Farewell, Sumuiner.’’ 

Ap ancient Welsh legend represents the 
robin visiting a distant region of dark ness, 
fire, and evil spirite,and bearing day by 
day a drop of water in its vilito quencn 
the fame. in this pious mission bis feath- 
ers are scorched, and so the Welsh cal! the 
birag “Breast-burnt.”’ 

A legend of the Middle Ages ascribes the 
ruddy hue of the robin s breast to its at- 
tempt to pluck aspike from our Saviour’s 
crown of thorns, 
In the isie of Man, while the robin is 
venerated, the wren is not esteemed; and 
formerly the “hunting of the wren” wass 
popular pastime, from the beilef that the 
bird was an enchantress, and lured to des- 
truction those men who listened to hersiren 
song. 

ee 
A Dk&cayveD GENTLEMAN.—Mr@, Sprig- 
gins (‘0 reisieut beggsr): ‘A week ago 
Walker, leave you @ good coat, Why do 
you come to me again in the same vid 
rage?’ 
Bogygar (with dignity): ‘The garment, 
madaw, with whicu you acoommouJated me 
was 80.n6 three inches too stort, so | stored 
it with apawnbroker, Pooras iam, I have 
not forgotten that a gentieman’s attire 
should be weéil-titting, however worn and 


threadbare,” 
— ss  E- —- 

Ir MAY be proper for all to remember 
that they ougot not to raise expectations 
which ii is not in their power tosatisly; and 
that it is more pieasiug lo 866 BmMvKe Dright- 
ening into flame than flame sinking into 
smoke, 

0 C—O 
EasTgekN MAN.—lIe this a peaceful and 
law-sbiding ocouwmunity? Arisouian- 
Peaceful! Law-bidin’? [’d say hit was. 
W ben a man lives hyer, he’s got ter be law- 
’bidin’. W’y, we bung four inen byer last 
night fer stealin’ hosses. 


Cus1vOMER (atter a shave)—Great Scott, 
barber, that razor of yoursis in@ terrivie 
condition, Barber — Yes, gah, I spect itam. 
1 was out toa darnce ias’ night. Dat razzer 
needs de grincione, dat’s wiat it needs, 
-_——- 

Catarrh Cured. 
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Philadelphia. 
Premier Artists 


IN HAIR. 


Inventors of the celebrated GOSSAREB VER- 


TILATIN@G Wie aad ELASTIC BAP 
TOU PRBEA, 
Instructions to enable Ladies aad Geatiomen & 
measure their own heads with accuracy : 
FOR WI@8, INCHES, TOUPBES AND BCALPS, 
No. 1, The round of the in 
. No. 1. From ead baci 
No. 2% From forehead as far as 
over the head to neck, | No, 3% Over rv} 
0. 3. From ear to ear nel dears he a 
over Wop. o, we 
No. 4 From ear to ear the bend. 
round the foreheac 
Chey have always ready for sale a 6) did at 
gee Wigs, | Tou Ladies’ Hal } 
Frizettes, "Carls, Pies beaut: y manu 
tured, and as c as ——- im the | 
nion, Letters from any of the world will re 
ceive attention. 
Dollard's Herbanium Extract fo: 
the Hair. 
This rep ration has been manufactured and sold 
at Dollard’s for the fifty years, and ite merit: 


are such ths while It bas never yet m advertised 
the oe or } nw I we steadily increasing. 

Also enerative Cream, to b 
eco in yore with the Herbanium wher 
the Hair te naturally dry and needs an oll, 

PHILADELPHIA, June 6, 1888 

Having used ‘*Dollard's Herbauium Extract'' fo: 
the past fifteen years. | cheerfully recommend it as» 
valuable preparation for the bair, thoroughly clean- 
ing the scalp, and efficacious In case of nervous aecad 


ache. 
une, J.C, UHUK 
o, 4113 Pine Street, 
It gives me great pleasure to Bo my testimo y as 
to the value of **Doillard'’s Herbantum,"’ I have 
used nothing else on my head for thirty years, an! 
teel sure | owe to its use the perfectly healthy state 


vf my ecalp and hair. 
Mua. J. W. LODGE, 
Merion Stativa, Montgomery Uo, Ia. 


Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, 
and applied professionally by 
DOLLARD & CO., 
1223 CHESTNUT STREET, 
GENTLEMEN'S HAIR CUTTING anD SHAVINY, 


LADIES’ anpD CHILDREN'S HAIR CUTTING, 


Hens but Practical Male and Female Artists Ew- 
ploves 


115 | 4 papers | SHARP’S NEEDLES ! Deroing.» 


1 new 
= ie cards, alt 10c, _Noveity Go., Clistons! le, Ct. 


THOM ASP SIMPSON, Washington, 

Aj No atty's fee until Patent ob- 
iained, a. Write for Inventor's tor’s Guide. 

LADY AGENTS. Free SA) SAMPLES. Quick Bales, Large 
Profits. Cincinnati Suspender Co,.Cincinuati,” 


JOU WILLARD ors w & - DYKE 4 Beard Elisit grows the beervent 
Odinrurg, bed . 6 Uyke'e board sod bau in 4 weeks Une Phg tothe 
Bee: A. a Gas otal « henry work | Cuarsetesd eww four the 
mete oppor lip ‘ os. 2 sey remedy heowe 
week. “ayes waren! ieely Five for Kn ctomye, sealed. 


owdrete suiTi's wi CO... Peistine, tite, 


AMOUNTE Agents Wanted. 90 best sell 
ing articles in the world, | sample 
W adaress JA iY BRON. SUN, Detrott, 


DENSIONS gre.pes-ene, fe,tct, 


or parents. PERSONS INCREASED, Discharges prow 
cured §@7No pension, SOFER. Latest law, penny 
sot Bree! Patuicn O'Fapget, Att'y. Washington,D. C. 


— Piso’s Cure for 


Cousumption THE 
BEST remedy for 
hoarseness and to 
clear the throat. ae 
= SU FFERE from ervoreof outh, 
wasting weak hess, 


lost vigor, ete, Was restored to health In such a re- 
markable manner after all else had failed, that he 
Will send the inode of care FREE to all fellow suffer. 
er, Address kh. U. MITCHELL, Fast Haddam, Coun, 











oe “ on 2° r to intre 


enb 4 ih 
eliver, or & cents fo 


Jar will be opencd an 


with name and address plainly written on a plece of 
.5 card, and it will be recorde i on Our books at ones, bo 
uce our old and well estabiiahed publication, THE A Mi 
thisand nemiing A vueen hall te a 


= Nb» into new homes, we require that each one answ 
© ata 


lication for at keart wiz months, and ber 
es lot one year's subecription, which « ‘ntitles the — Had totwog 

twe years’ subscription, which entitles the subscriber to FO 
The 4 grains counted May 20th, 1580, by @ committee a 


Benen? by the subscribers, All presents will be id in checks on above Kank, 


and all names and addresses published in JUNE 
s Shou!d no one guess the correct number, then the one gucening hearest i 
$2.40. Bhould too or more persons guess the correct number, then the ome w hue guces ie Oro. received te 
@ will receive the €2,500, and the ncxt the $1,000, « 


u A YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION FREE!., fso0 Caan, wou" 
x 


Ten and 65.00, we will send twoertra Bubsert 
a” om ‘ibee extra Subscriptions. Fora’ iubcoflorty and $2 ©) teaextr 





Cerded COR 





BEST “ctor 
om 
THOUSANDS / 


now im use by 
BEAUTIFUL 

WOMEN »..« 
HEALTHY 
CHILOREN. 


Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money returned ‘ 


Ferris’ Paten 


TAPE fastonet BUTTONS. 
Cord. Edge Butwa tvics. 
Buttons * front 
instead of Claepe 
Children TO % 
Vieses— 70 76 BO 
Young Ladien 10 110 
tadiee—1 0 1% 160 
1.76 200 


Mailed free on receipt of 
price Send for Oircular 
@ and Price Liat 
FERRIS BROS., Mire 
WARNGALL FIELD & Co., CHIE 


DOLLARD & “> 000 SENSE 
“I~ 1223 


s WAISTS 

















uf “Hreadway, N. 7. 
AG@, Wholesale Western cents. 


FOR SALE by ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


CORBET AND DRY @1 


IDS STORES TN PHILA 


KID GLOVES FREE! 


10,000 PAIRS 





x 


Fverv lady has heard «ot 
have worn the famous ‘Fk 
**Foater” is one of the bes 
ufactured, and the grade we 
from $194 to $1.) per pair, 
higher prices. A good black 
po is a necessity to every 


GIVEN AWAY | 






even though she tat never 
oster” Kid Glove. T! 

t beanmds of kid gloves man 
offer retails everywhere at 
and in some places ateven 
kidd glove is always styl 


lady, young orold, and 


me mapas rs this advertisement may secure a por 


" ‘The Ladies’ Bazar’ {4 a mammoth eleht po 
paper, With @ national reputation as one of the beat to 
papers published Bevery niunite full ent we 
to interest and auniae Che ber re Our pret ’ 
tors lead all in value; we want 100.000 subset hers, at 
ethis way te pet them 1 vivertisen t v 
oppear but once, and those who want torecure a pe 
these gloves without Cost, Inet act quick Stiate 


sizeof gloves wante a. 
werthis advertisement, 
te or stam to help p ay 


To every perwn * 
and cond 24 cents, | 
tauye,etc., wew 


‘ " 
“The Lad en’ Bazar,” one year free, This ae 


tounding offer is nade & 
domes, and unless he act é 
gone forever, Addres 

Pubs., THE L ADIE s’ 


Lost Vicor 


Functional Disorders Corrected. 


> we our | poner in I 
até i! ehearee will be 


BAZAN, Lynn, Mase 


Rama 


Nervour 


Prostration, sexual Dobitity. linpoteney 
Atrophy, Premature Decline, noatura 
Emiasions, Organic Decay, et. with atten thin 
evils, from whatever cause, are quickly an 

nently ¢ ured by Dr. R.F.CATON'S XXX \ Ti T AL. 
KESTORERS. 21 Leyitimate Speirs Without an 
offensive feature. Tinmediate retief and tinal cure 


complete is guaranteed 


CATON, Box 5257, Boston, Mans. 


mail, $1; 6 for $5. Sealed 


us Cents ia posta, 


«t ESSE s. 


NUMBELK. 


se on. 
wh of Five Vearty « Mus har 
‘ er 


ptlona, For a Club oft 






pee the «ize 


Sold only by Dr, HM. F. 
Vachaue b 
information free te ail 


48.8.8. 8 8.8.8.8... ee ee 


. 12, = Subscribers ! p 
* 
* RD - we 7) « 
a CASH Ty “ry, 29th, 1889. vs 
a Instead of spending §,000 this poor in «iving away ' -@ 
; sample copies to readers thrvughout the U. we have 
7 decided upon the foliow! rm Gee roe hey “for the mrpuse a 
/ of advertising and getting ae — talked pout 
3 from one end of the coun tey'to 
= We have taken an ordinary to measure, filled it with «x 
z Western yellow corn, sometimes called horse tooth « re in the 
ast, poured the corn into an ordinary quart fruit jar, «: as ia _ | 
s ood tor preserving fruit, sealed it securely and deposit: 4 it with 
oy Becond National Bank, Jersey City. It cannot be opened 
.) or Counted until May 29th, 1499, end bo person now kuows how hy 
many grains of corn the jar cuntaiua 
gz The following 3395 Presents wili be GIVEN to the 3296 persons @ 
making the beat guesses of the number of Po the jar contain 
a 1 present to the Kubsacriber guessing the correct number, - . 25008 
i present to the Bubscriber guessing nearest the correct coment, ° - ° 1,400 
cs A present to the Bubsecriber making the mext beat gucea- - : . ‘ Tho 
i present to the Bubscriber making the next beat gucas, ° . ° ° ° bee 
zw i present to the Bubecriber making the next best gucas, ‘s ° 4 ° pe Lg 
& presenta tothe & Subscribers making wert beat guess, 9100 cach, - e ° bow 
10 presenta to tho 10 Kubscribers making next beat guess, 60 cach, ° ° ° ” 
a 2 presentatothe 25 Bubscribers making next best guess, 20 cach, . - - vo f 
LU presentatethe _60 Kubscribers making mest best guces 10 cach, - - - bow 
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NEw YORK city is America’s metropolis 

i or pride is Dr, Buli’s Cough Syrup at 2 


A clergyman, alter years GU) subering 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying * 
known remedy, at last found a recipe which yt 
pletely cured and saved him from death, Any sufferer 
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% Weldon Buliding, Montgomery &St., Jersey City, N.J £ 
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Latest Yashica Phases. 





Velvet continues to be the most fashion- 
able material for bonnets, which are marked 
by extreme ai: piicity of style, correspend- 
ing in this respect with the general style of 
the dress, which is most bappily and unusu- 
ally free from all taint of exaggeration. 

Most ladylike and becoming little capotes 
are made of velvetin biack, or in a color 
harmonising with the dress. 

The crown is draped in pieais or folds 
from the edge upwards, the brim is com- 
posed of bias folds with a drapery at the 
top, in the centre, and a small plame and 
aigrette, or a tancy feather ornament near 
the drapery, is the only ornament. 

This is very interesting in brigut brown 
velvet, with a gold-colored piume and 
aigrette, and gold pins fastening on the 
strings. 

An exceedingly small capote, with a 
rounded crown Gtting ciose t the head, is 
covered with plain green veivet, a band o! 
gold passementerie bordering the edge ail 
round,and taking the piace cf a brim, 

ln front at the top there is a foided twist 
of velvet with two iittie pointed draperies 
rising above it, and a light algrette in goid 
color matching the passementerie, and two 
gold filigree butter ties placed on the folds 
of the drapery. 

lo bats the low-crowned, broad-brimmed 
suape prevails over all more lanoilul styles; 
the most elaborate models are nearly oon- 
cealed by their feathery ornaments, but a 
great inany pretty and atylieh hate are sim 
ply trimmed with a ribbon rosette on on+ 
side, and a plume of ostrich teater tips on 
the other side, one or two of the tips being 
made to fall over the crowa tw the front. 

Some costumes are excellent models in lie 
de vin brocade and peau de sole to match; 
the redingote fronts, tastented diagonal!) 
from the right shoulder to the left hip un. 
dera revers of blue fox, are of brocade 
and are slightly draped on the left hip; the 
back, ending in a pleated skirt, ie of the 
saine material, but the long over sleeve, 
mounted on the shoulder with rows ol! 
gauging and the heading, are of plain peau 
de Buie, 

Tne sleeves stop just in front of the 
shoulder, and the arma are protected by 
loose coat-sleeves of the brocade and fin. 
ished off with fur bands, 

A redingote is # plain cloth pardessus for 
a young iady, with afull gauged pelerine 
ending in tront of the shoulders under the 


large revers, which are buttoned up on Ww 


it. 

Costumes in redingote style are nade of 
fine bavit cloth in the prettiest and most 
fashionable suades of lizard green, Eiftel 
gray, Monaco biue, brick, terra-cotta, and 
Grenache red, light gray aud light drab, 
exactly the same shade as (be cioth used 
for the greatooats of the inenservants, 

These are for afternoon wear; tor the 
morning tuere are redingole costumes, with 
a multipiicity of capes made of English 
cioth in broken chequers and of rough 
texture, 

Nothing is more fashionable for indoor 
wear than white cloth and trimmed with 
gold. 

Ina pretty model the front of the plain 
skirt istrimmed with three rows of goid 
braid, starting froim the waist on the right 
side, and ending in points near the edge on 
the left side, the rows bere being of gradu- 
ated length. 

The little white cloth jacket, lined with 
goid-colored surab, opens over a full chem- 
isette of white crape, The slevcves and col- 
larare trimmed witb gold braid; the but- 
tonsaare of cloth embroidered with gold, 
and the wide sash, tied ina large bow at 
the back, is of rich blue velvet 

Toere are many other ways of making 
these effective dresses, and in some mod- 
els the skirt is slightly draped to break the 
monotony of the perfectly plain full skirt, 
No other material is used as a substitute for 
cloth, which is richer, softer, and more dra- 
pable even than vigogne. 

An immense number of new woolen ma- 
teriais are woven with cashmere designs in 
bands, either across the material or along 
one selvedge; some Lave a single wide 
band, and others have a series of gradu- 
ated banda, the lowest one forming a wide 
borders, and these make exoelient tabliers 
for emall figures, but, as stripes across al- 
ways have the effect of shortening the fig- 
ure, they are beet avoided by those who 
are not tall. 

The mode bas brought in a revival of the 
pretty delicate Unts that are found in their 
greatest beauty and purity in old cashmere 
and other Indian shawls; the fashionable 
shade of light green is precisely the same 
as that in old Indian shaw!|s; the dull biues, 
dark reds, darx violet and blue, almost 

black, and the brilliant yellow that is only 
found in Oriental fabrica,all these are com - 


bined together in designs of Eastern char- 
acter, og a plain ground in some shade of 
mastic, tobacoo, red brown, naracat, or he 
liotrope, 

These cast mere patterns are charming on 
awhite ground, which they nearly cover; 
and the materia: is employed for the waist- 
coat or ornaments of Direcwire costumes, 
The piain tight sleeve, emerging trom 
tne large open sieeve, may also be made of 
the broche, 

In neariy every case the figured material 
is used for the tablier and corsage orna- 
meénta, the redingote being of piain fabric, 
silk or woolen. 

The levite, another mode borrowed trom 
the Empire style of dress is becoming tash- 
jonabie. It is a kind of straight, semi-fit- 
ting pelisse, trimmed all round with far, 
and looks appropriate wit a large bat or. 
namented wiih a feather boa, of which the 
ends are brought round the neck to fail in 
front. 

A plain skirt aod broad sash are the in- 
dispensab 6 accompan!ments of the levite, 
aod a fuli jace collar is also generally worn. 
[ue vetements are in ail, colors, but are 
most fashionable in gray and grevn, colors 
that harmonizs well with ail kinds of fur. 
Open jackets witu fur revery are amongs, 
tube most fashionable vetements for young 
ladies; the fronw ars made of ever-increas- 
ing length, and slope up sharply towards 
the rather sbort basque atthe back. A new 
modei, in gray cloth, opens from the neck 
over a gray silk plastron, with a piain 
ronnded basque, and striped scross the 
chest and edge, in Breton fashion, with 
straightrows of black silver braid. 

The very long jacket fronts are orna- 
mented with revers of bieck astrakan, wide 
On the cuest at the edge, bul narrow and 
curved atthe waist. Pockets at the sides, 
and the collar and cufis are also of the as- 
trakan,. 

The gray cloth dress to acoompany the 
jacket basa plain skirt bordered with a 
vand oF the astrakan, and a tynic 
draped on the bipsand falling in plato folds 
at the back. 

Mantelets, with very long ends in front, 
vut bordered all around with fur are very 
elegant, but the honors of the season are 
cuiefly reserved tor the long manties in 
pelises form, whicn are rich in quality, su- 
poroly trimmed and exceedingly sty lish- 
looking. 

A new model has the straight fronts ot 
black ve! vet trimmed down the centre and 
around the edge with black fox fur. 

fue al: ever, the front, as far as the waist, 
and the whole of the back are of ailk bro. 
cade; tbe sleeves are of the turned-under 
type, finished off with fur bands, but the 
iow: r part is full, pleated in under the 
baud of tur, and then draped with arich 
pawsementerie ornament behind and below 
ine elbow, 

The brocade falls from this point in easy 
coq tlle ioids over the velvet skirtand is 
lined with silk, The edge is bordered with 
tur, and, after itjoins the skirt wito its sep- 
a'a.e border, the fur is continued round the 
euge of the pleated skirt at the back, 





Odds and Ends. 
FOR HOME DBOORATIONS, 

There are now so many pretty ways of 
making screens, that it seems a real case of 
embarras de richesses; but I think for a 
tire shield, nothing is so charming as plate- 
gluse, as it does away with the rather for 
torn teeling that comes over one when the 
opaque screens hides the glowing coals from 
view; and, although not in itself a novelty, 
stil! there are 80 many pretty new ways of 
framing and decorating the glass, that | 
think it may claim a place among ‘winter 
novelties,’’ 

The prettiest is an oval wooden frame, 
painted cream, lightly flecked with gold, 
‘elouds” rising to a point atthetop, A 
groupjof roses, ivy and berries, or any de- 
sgn selected, may be modelled lightly de- 
low the point, a delicate trail being carried 
down on one side, and on the otber a few 
birde or butterflies painted flat. 

The reverse side would be carried out in 
a different style, say a small landscape 
painted and shaded off beneath the point, 
with » few grasees rising from the bottom 
of the frame, with here and there a bee or 
butterfly poleed. 

The modeling must be very light, and 
not carried down too fer or near the edge, 
as « screen of this description is constantly 
moved about. 

Another novel design is two or three sal- 
amanders lightly painted, with forkei 
flames rising trom smal! logs (painted flat) 
and the motto running agown each side, 








| “Aba! Iam warm, I have seen the fire;’ 

but this is certalnly more uncommon tha 
artistic, and this is rather sugg%s:ive 
“Mer histo 


The clothes-horse screens are suitable for 
making a snug corner, and may be deco- 
rated in s multiplicity of ways, with painted 
panels of cloth or |incrusta, or even of eatin 
if preterred, and lacing the hinges over 
with silk cord adds greatiy to the pretty 
efiect. 

One screen that much took our fancy was 
two-fold; on one side were paneis of cloth, 
shaded gray-blue, with trails of La France 
roscs, comwencing with full-blown flowers 
on the upper balf, and trailing down on to 
the lower panels there were buds and bri- 
ars. An inquisitive sparrow was poised 
with fluttering wings on a thorny spray, 
and pecred down at a big garden spider sus- 
pended from his web, 

The other fold was white clematis treated 
in the same way, relieved by a few butter- 
flies and another bird flying after the ia- 
sect. The lower spaces were filled in with 
drawn pongee silk, and the hinges laced 
with green and gold cord. 

Ot course the back must be “made tidy”’ 
with some sateen to harmonize in color, 
(hree or four folds may be arranged if pre- 
ferred; butin this case the screen must be 
\alier, 

Another pretty model was painted black, 
ligutly clouded with pale goid or silver, 
and trails of orange, yellow, and scarlet 
uasturtiums drooped gracetully down the 
panels, The pongee silk being of water- 
green, a green cress laced the edges, and at 
the top a scar! of green silk was prettily 
draped, 

A novel way of arranging a piano back is 
to place a large mirror (unframed) —~many 
people have old-fashioned ones they are 
giad to utilize—in the best way it will fit 
against the piano, Procure a piece of wood 
avout six inches wide, the length of the 
side of the glass, 

Model it lightly, or paint flat a spray of 
rosea, ivy, clematis, or passion flower, ac- 
cording to taste (fruit is also effective); 
paint and varnish highly to give it the ap. 
pearance of china. tlave the mirror made 
.O fit in one side of the wood, the other com. 
ing to the exact edge of the piano, 

Fasten a curtain of silk or plush to har- 
wnonize with the painting at the top of the 
wood; drape it along the edge of the glass, 
satching it up with a iarge bow or cord and 
tassels at the opposite side and let the folds 
fall to the ground, forming a border to one 
side of the mirror, (he wood frame deoorat- 
ing the other, 

W hat shali we vaveio our drawingrooms 
next? 

Frying-pans, tree-trunks, grandfather’s 
clocks, aud even the warming pans appear 
inere, 

Frying-pans are tolerably decorative, and 
grandfather’s clock iw a respectable old sort 
of intruder, though he does seem to gaze 
witb an air of surprised dignity at the triv- 
olous odds and ends which in these days 
come under the head of ‘‘decoration:’’ but, 
a warming-pan, charming as it may appear 
perhaps, with the fames of the kitchen fire 
giancing On its polished face, we have never 
yet tound any styleof decoration which 
could wake it Otuerwise than suggestive of 
a bad cold and a basla of graet. 

Banjos are artistic, but costly, We 
suppose everyone las seen them in terra- 
cotta, prepared for painting. They are mod- 
erately preity, but, as we think the ground 
should be white or some light color, it 
seems a pity to buy terra-cotta to cover en- 
tirely. 

Toe cardboard ones are effective and 
aasily made, Cut a piece of cream or white 
csrdboard the shape of a banjo, shade 
sligntiy to imitate tue real articie; fit a strip 
around the edge (this can be tied with nar- 
row bows of ribbon, as it is difficult to ar- 
r.nge otherwise); paint the strings and 
t ridge, and aspray of Howers, or, better stil!, 
a ligutly painted landscape; with a band of 
veivet or silk arranged haif round maxes 
tuis « pretty decoration. 

But we think think the most attractive 
ure made of cream plush—tue cardboard 
covered with it entirely; no strip round 
tue edge, but mounted on a draped soarf ot 
velvei; a bold spray of flowers, and the 
strings worked with strands of coarse silk, 
stretcuing up from benea: hb the flowers, with 
a light spray trailing among them. 

Tne decoration may be varied by cutting 
the shape of a violtn or mandoline, but 
these are more difficult and scarcely so pret- 
ty. 

The colors can b3 arranged according to 
taste, and for flowers, guelder roses, autumn 
leaves, berries, poppies, chestnut, white con- 
vulvuil, creamy lilies, and La France roses 
are lovely. 

> — <n 
HABIT is like a rope to which we are 





constautly adding new threads and #' rande 
It finally becomes so strong that it can not 

KON, ©xcépt by a thread ora etrand 
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Confidential Correspondents, _ 


L, E. L.—The work ‘‘kismet” is Arabic, 
meaning ‘‘fate.’’ 

Rgar1o.—Thbe remains of Columbus now 
repose in the Cathedral at Havana. 


Reapgexr.—We should seriously advise 
you to leave your nose alone; any attempt to alter 
the shape of it will be sure to result in further dis- 
figurement. 

L. H. W.—The “Ettrick Shepherd” was 
James Hogg, s Scottish poet, who was born in the 
forest of Ettrick in Selkirkehire, and in early life 
wasasbepherd. He died in 1835. 


MABIANNA.—The wearing of “chate- 
laines’’ is of very ancient date. The Saxon ladies 
wore them, and various appliances of the toilet 
were suspended to them, such as tweezers, nail-ar- 
rangers, etc. ° 

B. B.—Florence Nightingale was an Eng. 
lish lady who was made famous by her philanthropic 
efforts to alleviate the sufferings of wounded 40). 
diersin the Crimean war, Shs is still living, but is 
altogether an invalid, 

E. L, A.—It is not usual to shake hands 
on being introduced to a stranger; but it is dificuls 
to lay down anexactrule, You must be guided by 
circumstances. Itis not ill-bred to do it, but it 
most cases it is superfiuous. 

G. 8. 8.— Bread is said to be adulterated 
with alum, chalk, plaster of Paris, potatoes, burnt 
bones, and a variety of other substancesto make it 
whiter, and to add to its weiaht; any of these in- 
aredients make it indigestible and less nutri- 
lous, 

DISAPPOINTED.—It is indeed hard to 
find that one whom we respect and admire should 
fall short of all our expectations. You had better 
write and ask foran explanation, if you are quite 
sure that there was no mistake as to when and where 
the meeting was to take place. 


FRAN K.—Introduce the youngest to the 
elder of two persons who wish to be acquainted, the 
person of ioferior rank tothe superior, and a man 
toa woman. Toexplain, you should say ‘‘Allow 
me (ointroduce,’’ or ‘‘to present, Mr. So-and-so,"' 
and then say, ‘‘Mrs. So-and-So,*’ or whatever the 
prefix to the name may be, 


WILRovg.—In the time of the Scipios 
and the Roman repubiic, the country inhabited by 
the ancestors of the people now known to English- 
speaking racesas ‘‘the Moors, *’ had the Latin name 
of ‘*‘Mauritania,’’ and ite inhabitants were the 
‘*‘Mauri,’’ This country, the home of the early 
Moors, is now Known as Morocco, 


ExPpress.—There is no such “electrical 
machine,’’ as you have been informed, whereby the 
inside of the human stomach may be illuminated 
and any growths detected. It is possible to examine 
certain cavities of the body by means of reflected 
light; but the stomach, for obvious reasons, cannot 
be so approached, We should advise your friend to 
accept the opinion of the doctors at the hospital, 
who would use any instrument that science has de- 
vised if it could be of any use. 


ELLSLER.—Napoleon Frenoois Charles 
Joseph, son of Napoleon I. and Marie Louise, lived 
in the Austrian dominions after the final overthrow 
of his father, and was known asthe Duke of Reich- 
stadt. In 183% he wasgiven by Marshal Marmont a 
course of instruction on the Napoleonic campaigns. 
In 1831 he commanded a Hungarian infantry regi- 
ment, stationed at Vienna. He died tn the Schon- 
brunn Palace in 1832, in the same room in which bis 
father had ouce dictated peace to Austria. 


PHILIPPS.—Three or four more years 
should pass over your heads before you think of get- 
ling married; you are both too young at present; or, 
we are afraid, it might be a case of ‘‘marry in haste, 
repent at leisure.’’ If you are not patient and good- 
tempered yourself, you should also consider serious- 
ly about the bad temper of your husband-to-be, 
Above all, do not keep anything from your motber, 
especially such a serious matter as your settiement 
in life; for who is so able to advise you as she who 
has known you all your life, and guided you from 
your earliest years’ 


UNWISSEND.— A lady’s visiting card 
shoula be about three inches in length and two ia 
depib, without glaze, and pot thick; a small clear 
copper plate is the best for the name. When people 
are not well enough to return thanks in person, they 
can do so by post—that isto say, they send cards 
with *‘to return thanks for kind inquiries’’ writua 
underneath the name, If alady hasa friend or ac- 
quaintance who is iil, she leaves acard as soon a8 
roe can with the words ‘'to inquire’’ written under- 
neath her name, The cards cannot be sent by post 
under any circumstances, 


Pra.—Generally speaking »s bride is 
under no obligation to provide any requisites for her 
new home, The bridegroom is expected to provide 
a turnished home for his wife, and to bave ail is 
readiness for her reception, as well as a fair pro 
vision for her support, agreed upon by her perents 
with him, before he undertakes the serious responsi- 
bility of taking her from her parents and her ows 
natural home. In France, amongst the bourgeois 
and lower orders in general, the intending wile 
provides the house linen and her own, and the 
man alithe furniture and other requisites of the 
house. 


C. A. C.—At a party where all are total 
abstainers, the following list of drinks may serve 98 
a guide: Lime juice, fruit syrups or cordials—no% 
forgetting ginger cordial—mineral waters, including 
lemonade and waters; these being nice mixed with 
the fruitsyrupe. In addition, have a good supply of 
home-made lemonade, made by mixing the this 
rinds and juice of three lemons with each quart of 
boiling water sweetened to taste, Cover, and let it 
stand several hours before using. Assuming it to be 
a supper party for which you are catering, coffee 
and cocoa or chocolate should be served with or after 
the meal. 


M. L.—Martin, from whose name the 
feast called ‘‘Martinmas’’ was named, or rather whe 
was himeelf the object of commemoration, was als? 
distinguished as giving a name to a certain season 
of the year, fine weather setting in on the 11th of 
November being called ‘St. Martin's summer’’!® 
France and Switzerland. This saint was the Bisbep 


of Tours (France), and died A.D, «0, having ~ 





cially distinguished himself in destroying 

heathen altars and images of false cods, which 's 
his day still existed, and which he could not “ erate 
within bis episcopate, held by him for upwards of 


twenty-six years, 





































